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1 “JESUS AND JOHN.” BY MURILLO. ENGRAVED BY BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING IN THE PRADO MUSEUM, MADRID. 
° 
IN SPITE OF THE DICTA OF SOME FASTIDIOUS MODERN CRITICS, WHO FIND THE RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS OF MURILLO TOO SWEET IN COLOR AND TOO SENTIMENTAL IN EXPRESSION, THIS EMINENT SPANISH PAINTER (1618-1682) 
‘| IS AS HIGHLY ESTEEMED TO-DAY AS HE EVER WAS, BY THOSE WHO ARE FAMILIAR WITH HIS BEST WORKS. TO SEE THESE ONE MUST VISIT THE PRADO MUSEUM, WHICH POSSESSES, AMONG MANY OTHERS OF HIS PAINTINGS, 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUBJECT REPRODUCED ABOVE. MURILLO EASILY STANDS FIRST IN THE ANDALUSIAN SCHOOL, AS HIS MASTER, VELASQUEZ, DOES IN THE SCHOOL OF CASTILE. IT IS TRUE THAT HE LACKS THE POWER, 
THE WONDERFUL SPONTANEITY OF EXECUTION CHARACTERISTIC OF THAT GREAT ARTIST, AND, TO HIS CREDIT BE IT SAID, HE NEVER STROVE TO IMITATE IT; BUT AFTER THE NAME OF VELASQUEZ THERE IS NONE DESERVING 
OF SO HIGH A PLACE IN THE ANNALS OF SPANISH ART AS THAT OF BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO. 


[Copyright, 1895, by Montague Marks, New York and London.] 
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Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don Johnu.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


FTER the recent sale of Reynolds’ 
“Death of Dido,” an unsuccessful 
effort was made to get the buyer 
topart with it at an advanced price, 
by a gentleman who thought that 

it should go to the Metropolitan 

Museum. Mr. Blakeslee evidently 

has little trouble in disposing 

of a really fine painting al- 
most as soon as he gets it out 
of the Custom House. The 
other day he sold what is said to be an uncommonly good 
landscape by Gainsborough—I did not see it—to the trus- 
tees of the Wilstach Memorial Museum in Philadelphia 
for about $10,000, and soon afterward he found a buyer 
for the splendid full-length portrait of a dignified gentle- 
man in black, by Vandyck, only just bought from Messrs. 

Lawrie & Co., of London. By permission of the owner, 

this picture is still on exhibition at the Blakeslee rooms. 

Another landscape by Gainsborough—probably a view 

near Bath—is to be seen at Tooth’s. An example 

of his best period, it is painted with great suavity and 
freedom ; it isa“ green landscape,” having a tender, opa- 
lesque sky, and it is full of the most beautiful grays. 

* x * 

THERE is, in its way, a much greater landscape now 
in New York—the large Hobbema bought by Asher 
Wertheimer at the sale of the collection of the late Mr. 
Walter, editor of The London Times, and sold last 
summer to Lawrie & Co. It is in the possession of 
Knoedler & Co., but it has not been put on exhibition, 
So far as I could learn by diligent inquiry in London 
and Paris last summer, there were only three really 
fine Hobbemas to be had in Europe. These were the 
large “ Walter” picture, the Hobbema at Sedelmeyer’s, 
formerly in the Duke of Somerset’s collection, and the 
famous Hobbema in the collection of the Princesse de 
Sagan. Actually, there were only two; for the last- 
named is only nominally for sale, as no one wants to 
pay the 300,000 francs ($60,000), at which that lady 
occasionally values this, the only remaining one of her 











great collection of pictures—excepting her silvery-toned 
Van der Velde, the most beautiful example I know 
of that masterful painter of dimpling river scenes. The 
Sedelmeyer Hobbema is much smaller than either of 
the other two (334x23%), but it is of exquisite quality. 
The price asked for it ($30,000) is large, compared with 
what it was sold for a few years ago. If one demurs 
at such figures, he is reminded that, at the Dudley sale, 
in 1892, Agnew paid 9,600 guineas (over $48,000) for 
the famous “ View in Holland” (36%x50%), and how 
much Agnew made on his purchase nobody knows. Of 
course, paintings by Hobbema are very scarce. Outside 
of England, they are rarely found in private collections, 
and on the Continent, the Berlin, Brussels, and Am- 
sterdam museums are about the only ones that have them. 


* * 
* 


YET, Meindert Hobbema, like his friend, Jacob Ruys- 
dael, now esteemed as one of the greatest of landscape 
painters, was almost ignored in his own time. It was 
not until 1739 that his name began to appear in the 
sale catalogues, and as late as 1768 his pictures brought 
but a few hundred florins apiece. Ruysdael died in 
1682, in poverty, although Smith describes over four hun- 
dred of his works. It can hardly be questioned that he 
was a finer artist than Hobbema, who, while more 
vigorous in execution, and perhaps also more skilful in 
his treatment of light and shade, was far behind Ruys- 
dael in subtle rendering of the poctical side of nature. 
The rarity of Hobbema’s work seems to count almost 
as much as the merit of it in the eyes of somecollectors. 

* * 

THE November exhibition at the Union League Club 
was a_ highly interesting one of works by Troyon 
and Daubigny. About a score of names of well- 
known collectors appear in the list of contributors. 
Of Troyon one of the finest examples was “The Ap- 
proaching Storm,” with cattle being driven alonga path 
that describes a wide curve in the foreground, while over 
an extensive hilly distance the storm clouds gather, gray 
and threatening. This picture belongs to Mr. T. J. 
Blakeslee, and another storm effect, with two cows in 
the foreground and a laden haywain in the distance, to 


Mr. Joseph C. Hoagland. Mr. Garland’s ‘‘ Cows at the 
Watering Place” is almost as well known as either of 
the above, and, as to the landscape, is even a finer ex- 
ample of the artist, who was also well represented in 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s “‘ Drove of Cattle and Sheep,” 
and Mr. W. H. Fuller’s admirable “Cows in the Pas- 
ture.” Daubigny was, if anything, even better repre- 
sented. His “ Villerville,” lent by Mr. Johnson, is a 
splendid study from nature of the outskirts of a little 
village under a cloudy sky, that is full of motion. “ The 
Cliff at Villerville,” belonging to Mr. W. H. Fuller, is 
one of the few Daubignys that recall Constable in his 
more serious moods, while “ Apple Blossoms,” belong- 
ing to the same collector; ‘A Village on the Oise at 
Sunset,” owned by Mr. George F. Baker, and which 
has figured in the celebrated exhibition of One Hundred 
Masterpieces, at Paris; and ‘“‘ The Marshes at Opteroz,” 
lent by Mr. Roland Knoedler, are of the highest merit. 
Mr. Julius Oehme’s “ Rue de Valmondois,”” showing a 
winding road leading to a village, the whole suffused 
with the warmth of early morning, is notably fine in 
tone. But the exhibition, as may be supposed, was ofa 
high character throughout, and should encourage the 
Committee on Art of the club to follow it up with other 
special exhibitions of modern artists, confined each to 
two or three painters whose works accord together. 


*.2 
* 


THE leading picture-dealers are all now in Fifth 
Avenue, and Cottier and Crist Delmonico alone remain 
south of Madison Square. Near or above Thirty-fourth 
Street seems to be the favorite locality. The latest 
comer is Mr. Julius Oehme, who, after a connection of 
thirty-five years with Knoedler & Co. and Boussod, 
Valadon & Co., successively, now goes into business on 
his own account, establishing himself between Thirty- 
fifth and Thirty-sixth streets. His knowledge of the 
picture market and his extensive acquaintance with the 
buyers, acquired during his connection with those 
firms, must prove valuable to him. Mr. Oehme’s special 
taste has always been for the “ Barbizon” pictures, and 
to his interesting collection of such he has added some 
attractive paintings of the early English school. 

* s ” 

IN the Boston Transcript I read that in the rear- 
rangement of the paintings at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
‘‘in the centre of the north wall is hung the landscape by John 
Constable, entitled ‘ The White Horse,’ which was lately bought 
by the Museum for $g000,’’ 

Dear me! This seems to be still another “ White 
Horse "! Certainly $9000 is not an extravagant price 
for a Constable of importance. It will be remembered 
that Lord Burton paid Mr. Gooden £8000 ($40,000) 
for “* The Vale of Dedham,” and this year “ The Young 
Waltonians” brought nearly gooo guineas at auction, 
at Christie’s. But what is the history of “The White 
Horse” at the Boston Art Museum, I wonder? Mr. 
Pierrepont Morgan presumably has the picture origi- 
nally known by that name, and Mr. Widener, of Phila- 
delphia, has another version of the same subject. If 
any one else in this country owns “ The White Horse, 
by Constable,” I should like to hear of it. I am_ think- 
ing of making a collection of photographs of the painting. 


* * 
* 


“ THE White Horse,” by the way, would not be an 
inappropriate title for the interesting example of George 
Morland, called “* A Storm” (33$ by 454), nowon exhibi- 
tion at Delmonico's in Fifth Avenue. A mounted trav- 
eller, followed by the familiar “ Morland dog,” is hold- 
ing on his slouched hat against a strong wind, which is 
driving the gathering storm clouds across the zenith 
and is bending the branches of the trees. A peasant in 
a red cloak, with her children and dog, who fatuously 
have sought shelter under a scraggy oak—where they 
will presently be drenched—are looking after the trav- 
eller, whose steed is deliberately stumbling along, after 
the manner of Morland’s horses when they are not actu- 
ally standing still. I donot remember to have ever seen 
a horse by Morland represented at a gallop. This picture 
was catalogued when I saw it at Christie’s, last July, as 
“the property of a nobleman” (Lord North). 

++ 

SEVERAL of the pictures from the James Price sale are 
gravitating to these shores. I hear that Mr. Hearn bought 
one of the Turners from Agnew; and at Delmonico’s I 
recognized, the other day, “‘ Scene on the Channel ”’ (No. 
20 of the catalogue), a very good example of Sir Augus- 
tus Calcott, R.A., in the manner of the fine “ Helvoel- 
sluys,” by Turner. It will be remembered that the last- 
named picture was knocked down to Agnew for $33,- 


600, the second highest price paid for a picture at the 
Price sale. 


* * 
* 


ANOTHER Calcott, much larger (8 ft. by 5 ft.) and, 
in a sense, a much more important picture, is the 
“Landscape and Cattle” at the Tooth Gallery in Fifth 
Avenue, which, in the handling, reminds one of an early 
Sidney Cooper—that is to say, “a good Cooper.” It is 
an elaborate composition, with many cows and ducks 
seen about the stream that waters the foreground, and 
inthe rear, backed by tall trees, is an old English 
farmhouse; the whole is bathed in the glow of mid- 
summer twilight. At the Landseer sale this picture 
brought 1050 guineas (about $5250). It is going to 
Mr. Lambert’s new gallery at Paterson, N. J. That 
gallery, by the way, is a positive blessing to the dealers ; 
for it seems to assimilate with ease any number of huge 
canvases, for which otherwise it might be difficult to 
find buyers. Looking in at Blakeslee’s recently, I was 
surprised to see a very large and decorative painting of 
a mother and child, by Sir Martin Shee, P.R.A., 
which, last summer, at the Wallis Gallery in Pall Mall, 
held the centre of the wall immediately facing the 
Turner (“ St. Mark’s Place”), now at Avery’s in Fifth 
Avenue. “ Ah!” I exclaimed, “there is only one man in 
America who can find room for that picture.” ‘“ Yes,” 
replied Mr. Blakeslee, “and he has bought it.” 

*.* 

AND so, two more titled English painters are now 
receiving recognition in America, Calcott and Shee 
bring us well down into the reign of Queen Victoria, 
although, from the artistic standpoint, they are far in- 
deed removed from Turner, who was their contemporary. 
Calcott painted uncommonly well in the early days of 
his career; but he became fashionable and was made a 
knight, and that was the end of him asan artist. He no 
longer attempted to paint from nature, but devoted 
himself to mere studio landscapes, which were very pop- 
ular, and made him rich. There is not much to be said 
about Shee, except that he was an ideal President of 
the Royal Academy, and in his art followed the traditions 
of Sir Joshua to the best of his limited abilities. 

+ _* 

DEAR MR. MARKS.—I want to thank you for the article in 
your last number about a visit to the studio of Israels. I wish it 
could be read by every art student, and professional artist, 
also, in the country. Ithink it would doa world of good— 
certainly if they would follow his advice. When we interpret 
the landscape or the figure of this country with the love and 
sympathy that he has for the subjects he found at home, out 
art will be just as good as his. It will never be if we try to make 
Dutch landscapes in America or French peasants of our country 
people. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. SHURTLEFF. 

No American artist’s opinion on this subject should 
carry more weight than that of Mr. Shurtleff, for the 
work of no American artist affords a better opportunity 
than his of judging what can be done without “going 
abroad to study.” His own successful career recalls 
the names of George Inness, Wyant, Winslow Homer, 
and Homer Martin—foremost among American land- 
scape painters—all self-taught men, who rightfully be- 
lieved that study abroad could avail them little. Gains- 
borough and Constable, fathers of modern landscape 
painting, never left their native land. Their predecessor, 
Wilson, whose early work was rich in promise, was 
ruined forever by the Italian veneer he acquired, and of 
which he could never rid himself. Millet, Rousseau, 
and Courbet all found their subjects :* home. As for 
the countrymen of Israels, the preset generation is 
hardly more given to travel than were their ancestors 
of the brush. Hobbema and Ruysdael knew little 
more of foreign lands than did Van Ostade or Metzu, 
who considered themselves great travellers if they took 
an occasional journey to a town a few leagues from 
that of their birth. A painter of intelligence may lose 
nothing by going abroad after he has been well 
grounded in his art by conscientious study acquired in 
his own country. But, alas! 





*“« How mucha fool who goes to Rome 
Excels a fool who stays at home !’’ 


s,s 
* 


CONTRARY to general report, “St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice,” is for sale. The price asked is a round 
$50,000, and I hear that two prominent New Yorkers 
have expressed their willingness to contribute toward 
its purchase for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Of 
course, that is the proper place for it. The Museum 
owns no example of Turner except the “ Saltash,” an 
early and good work of the master, but hardly a 
representative one. MONTAGUE MARKS. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM RE-OPENING. 


IT was a happy thought to mark the re-opening of 
the Metropolitan Museum for the season with an exhi- 
bition of paintings by early American painters, and Mr. 
Marquand and Mr. Story, to whom are due the credit 
for the affair, have been fortunate in getting together 
from all parts of the country a really representative col- 
lection in the line of portraiture. There is little in the way 
of genre, and still less in landscapes. Our best portrait 
painter, Gilbert Stuart, is particularly well represented. 
There are about two dozen portraits by him, of which 
we would point to the so-called Gibbs-Channing 
portrait of Washington, painted in Philadelphia in 
1795, as the best. Like the other portraits by this ar- 
tist, it is painted in a rather thin impasto, boldly and 
with a thorough understanding both of the subject and 
the method, and, being exactly one hundred years old, 
its perfect preservation is worthy of remark. Another 
very good specimen of Stuart’s work is the portrait 
of Alderman Boydell, a gross-looking man in white wig 
and red furred cape, remarkable for solid, unpretentious 
workmanship and thorough understanding of the con- 
struction of the head and figure. The hand, also, is an 
excellent bit of work; in fact, Stuart slurred nothing, 
though he sometimes economized work to the point of 
bareness. Of Copley there are several good examples ; 
and of Trumbull some of his ambitious life-sized, full- 
length standing figures of public men, such as his 
“ Alexander Hamilton” in an ill-fitting gray suit, with 
a conventional architectural background, and his “ Gen- 
eral Clinton ” in a rocky landscape, with a lively fight 
going on between Americans and English in the dis- 
tance. A bust of Hamilton is much better than either 
of these, and shows that Trumbull was capable, at 
least, of good intentions in the matter of painting. 
There are a few really good portraits by men less 
known to fame. Chester Harding's portrait of Hon. W. 
Jarvis, a heavy, sensuous face and unwieldy body, is 
not a flattering likeness, we dare say, but is an excellent 
bit of painting. Duplessis’s portrait of Franklin, well 
known through engravings, is admirably adapted for 
reproduction in black and white, the drawing being 
most severely studied; but the color is unpleasing, and, 
as now hung, it loses by being placed too near Stuart’s 
admirable “*‘ Washington.” There are a few very bad 
things by men of whom the world has nevertheless 
heard, such as Robert Fulton's portrait of Joel Barlow, 
and Sully’s of Chief Justice Marshall. Fulton doubtless 
did well to turn his attention to steam navigation, but 
by Sully there is a good nude“ Musidora,” and we have 


seen good portraits by him elsewhere. Washington 
Allston’s timidly painted “ Rosalie” has good qualities 
in spite of its lackadaisical expression and the sentimen- 
tal verses inscribed on the frame. 

In what used to be called “ historical genre’ Allston’s 
“ Deliverance of St. Peter”’ is easily the best example. 
The angel, in his shimmering white robe, is the best bit 
of color in the exhibition. The composition and the 
light and shade show attentive study of Rembrandt; but 
it needs more than a little good will to pass over the 
manifest shortcomings of the St. Peter. Still, the pic- 
ture, as a whole, is stimulating, if not satisfying, and if 
we must deny the palm of genius to Allston, we must 
withhold it from every other early American painter. 
We certainly cannot imagine Henry Peters Grey’s 
“ Cleopatra” obtaining a place on the line at any exhi- 
bition of the present day. And no one will claim that 
the industrious and capable Leutze, though he has done 
much respectable work, was possessed of genius. Still 
Leutze’s “‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware” is de- 
servedly popular—in engravings. The original looks 
exactly like one of these, colored neither badly nor any 
too well. But we need not tell our readers that there 
is much clever composition of the story-telling sort in 
the boatload of animated figures forcing their way 
through the floating ice under the yellow winter evening 
sky. ‘“ The Iconoclast,” angrily pounding the small 
shrine before which his daughter was worshipping, is 
another good example of Leutze’s ability to conceive a 
dramatic situation and to paint it according to the rules 
of the Diisseldorf Academy. His ‘ Lady Schuyler set- 
ting fire to her wheat-fields on the approach of the 
British” is in every respect unworthy of him. 

We notice with pleasure that, at last, the new lower 
halls containing the Cullom collection of casts from 
Greek and Roman sculptures are open to the public. 
The space is much too restricted for the proper display 
of such casts as those from the Parthenon sculptors, the 


Victory of Samothrace, the Venus of Melos, and the 
Hermes of Praxiteles; but it is the only space that will 
be available until the building of the new wing, and there 
is no point of view from which these fine casts may not 
be studied with advantage. 

NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB, 

WHILE there is nothing at the Sixth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Water-Color Club at the galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society to interfere seriously with 
the visitor’s enjoyment, the very good things—the 
things worth going a distance to see-—are few. But 
the exhibition is especially strong in portraits, mostly in 
pastels. Clara Weaver Parrish’s “ Jacqueline,” an 
auburn-haired little girl in fancy costume; Julia Hen- 
shaw Dewey’s “ Portrait” of a handsome young woman 
in pink against a background of dark rose color; Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood's “ The Sisters,’’ who are far enough 
apart in the matter of age to be mother and daughter, 
are all clever, pleasing, frankly treated. Mathilde 
de Cordoba’s “ Alsatian Shepherdess,” which is simply a 
study of a young girl’s head in a drab hood, is a bold- 
er piece of work than any of these, in which the pastels 
are used with very little care for color or texture, much 
as Millet was accustomed to use them, merely to give a 
hint of color toa drawing. The best portrait, and, in- 
deed, the best picture of any sort, is Annie B. Shepley’s 
“A Little Maid,” a delightful study in a very high key, 
but nowise lacking in solidity or in color. Another de- 
lightful portrait by the same artist is “ A Head of a 
Girl,” of a type which recalls, and is, perhaps, meant to 
recall, Botticelli; but again in a high key of color—-all 
but the background, which is a dark blue. These two 
works, the first mentioned in particular, have much of 
the charm of the very best eighteenth century pastels. 
Still other charming portraits are Sarah C. Sears’s “ Por- 
trait” of a little girl in a red frock, and “Sketch of 
Helen,” a child possessed of a healthy complexion, and 
a dark green dress to set it off, and a “ Portrait 
Sketch,” by Sargeant Kendall, of a young woman 
seated, and of a poster-like simplicity of treatment. 

There is a fair sprinkling of figure pieces, which 
would attract attention in a larger show. Mr. John La 
Farge’s two robust Samoan women, nude to the waist, 
and, for the rest of the body, wrapped in rich brown 
and purple patterned tappa cloth, performing the odd 
“Siva,” or sitting dance of the islanders, are good 
examples of the artist’s favorite scheme of color, theit 
warm, brown bodies being brought out from masses 
of green foliage for a background. Mr. Herbert Den- 
man’s “Diana” is a conventionally pale and misty 
study of the nude; but the lines of the figure and the 
majestic pose answer to the received conception of 
the goddess. Anita C. Ashley’s “ The Toilet’ lacks 
firmness, but is a very pleasing composition, the warm 
tones of the flesh being well contrasted with the dull 
gray background and the white drapery. A brilliant 
little market scene, in which animated figures of ne- 
groes and mulattoes, gaily dressed, lounge or gesticu- 
late under a tropical sun, is Mr. George H. Clements’s 
“Sketch in Nassau.” 

The painters of flowers make, as usual, an attractive 
display. Charlotte Harding has a clever study of “ Yel- 
low Roses;” Fanny W. Tewkesbury one of “ White 
Roses” in a green glass jar; Margarette Lippincott, one 
of “Gloire de Rosamond Roses ;” and, to vary the sub- 
ject, Emily Percy Mann, three decorative panels of 
“Chrysanthemums.” There is little in the way of 
landscape that can compare for interest with the por- 
traits and other pictures mentioned above. Mr. 


Twachtman has a number of his graceful but very 


slight sketches in pastel on dark gray or brown paper ; 
Mr. James Kinsella, a small study of a sunny sketch 
of rolling country, “ Looking toward Lefaux ;" Caroline 
T. Locke, a foreground brilliant with poppies and other 
flowers, with an old orchard in the middle distance ; 
Mr. James Henry Moser, a clever sketch of “ Fall 
Sunshine,” on partly denuded trees and rambling stone- 
walls; and Mr. F. H. Lungren, a bluish-gray ‘“* Moon- 
light on the Mojave Desert,” with a line of low rocks 
in the distance and sage brush in the foreground. 


NEW YORK PORTRAIT LOAN EXHIBITION 


VIEWED from the pecuniary point—an important one 
for an exhibition given in aid of charity—the display at 
the National Academy of Design, we are glad to hear, 
has proved successful. Otherwise it cannot honestly be 
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called so. With the range extended this year, so as to 
include male portraits and the portraits of children, it 
should have proved much more interesting than the 
show of last year. But it is really less interesting. 

The room devoted to old masters contained so few 
canvases of merit and so many that were atrociously 
bad that it would be kindest, perhaps, to “name no 
names,” and pass on to the moderns. 

Most of the few good paintings in the exhibition are 
well known to the public, coming either from dealers or 
from owners, whose generosity is out of the common 
measure. An exception is the portrait of the young 
Duchess of Marlborough, whose portrait by Mr. Carolus- 
Duran would attract attention,even if her recent marriage 
were not the “ society” event of the season. We have 
seldom of late years seen anything by this clever but 
not over-fastidious painter which pleased us so much, 
There is an air of affectation in the pose, but the slender 
figure is gracefully drawn, instinct with youth and vital- 
ity. Indeed, the painter must have been overjoyed to 
find that for once he was not obliged to paint merely a 
a costly dress with a silly woman in it. He has, accord- 
ingly, effaced himself; the handling is reserved and 
simple, and the picture appeals to one as a whole, and 
not merely for its showy brush-work. 

After looking at this, the wise visitor falls back at 
once on things known and admired before. There is 
Mr. Sargent’s masterpiece, the little Miss Beatrice 
Goelet, in her wonderful dress of changeable silk, a 
work which one cannot see too often, and his. striking 
full-length portrait of Miss Ada Rehan. There is Mr. 
Zorn’s magnificent portrait of Mr. Wheeler, painted at 
Chicago, and one of the artist’s best studies. As it is 
not so well known to the public as to make description 
impertinent, we may say that the subject is a handsome, 
white-haired old gentleman, who looks up at the specta- 
tor from his newspaper, which reflects the sunlight upon 
his fresh-colored face, lighting up every feature fully, 
but not so strongly as the direct light that falls upon the 
head from one side. The light is also transmitted 
through the paper to the hand that holds it, and all the 
painter’s skillis shown in the management of the diffi- 
cult problem thus stated. Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s por- 
trait of Captain Mitchell in his fencing jacket of purple 
velvet, with glove on one hand and fencing mask tucked 
under his arm, is also well known to exhibition geers, 
and well worth seeing again. The painter has, besides, 
a portrait of a little girl with yellow sash and straw hat 
standing against a curtain of gray satin, and one of a 
lady in dark green against a purplish background, both 
of which show his usual mastery over form and color, 

Of Mr. Chase’s half dozen examples, we like best that 


which is best known to us, a full-length, life size stand- 


ing figure of a young lady in black, who is looking 
over her shoulder at the spectator, His other paintings 
are brilliant arrangements of colors, with some study of 
character in two—a young woman in yellow and black 
and achild in gypsy hat, white dress, and vermilion 
ribbons. In a somewhat conventional key of gray, and 
drawn with academical neatness and precision, Mr. H. 
C. Porter’s familiar “Le Soir,” a lady costumed as 
Diana, attracts the eye as a restful space among much 
that is showy and unquiet. Mr. H, O. Walker's 
“Mother and Child” is even more agreeable in the same 
way, and has a personal note, which is rather wanting in 
the other. In the few important pictures not before 
exhibited, we must place Mr. J. Alden Weir's group of 
two ladies standing, in which the background is painted 
in the manner of the Luminarists ; that is to say, for the 
most part, built up of uniform touches, as regularly dis- 
posed as bricks in a wall. We do not in the least ad- 
mire the painting because of this background, but the 
tone and modelling of the flesh are admirable, and the 
picture, as a whole, is in a high key and yet colored, not 
chalky. Mr. J. W. Alexander's three portraits are like- 
wise interesting, though for a different reason. He 
seems to have determined to see what could be done in 
a scheme of gray, green, and purple, and though the re- 
sult in each case is cold and harsh, it is less disagreeable 
than one would expect, partly because of the unusually 
flat treatment, and partly from the prevalence of gray, 
both tending to restore harmony. The most daring 
and the most successful of the three figures is that of a 
young lady in a dress of brilliant emerald green, which 
fills two thirds of the canvas; but the right hand, which 
peeps out under the puffed sleeve, the elbow being 
thrown back out of sight, does not keep its place. 
Besides his portrait of the little ‘ Beatrice,” Mr. Sar- 
gent has one of a lady in a rather embarrassed attitude 
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and an unhappy arrangement of dull buff dress and pale 
blue hydrangeas. Much better is a sketch of a baby 
half buried in the white pillows of its cot. Madrazo’s 
early portrait of Mr. S. P. Avery-—painted in the seven- 
ties—is vastly better than anything he is doing now. 
Mr. J. H. Witt’s pretty head against a dull rose back- 
ground; Chaplin’s little girl with kittens and roses ; 
Bonnat’s heavy but, in its way, powerful portrait of a 
gentleman standing; Chartran’s Leo XIII., seen at 
Chicago, and for a long time since in the galleries of a 
New York dealer; Mr. Tarbell’s standing figure 
medalled at Chicago; Miss Marietta Cotton’s two por- 
traits; Miss Cassatt’s pastel of a little girl with an 
orange. another old acquaintance, and Miss Emmett’s 
water-color of a child with a whip, are all worth looking at. 


THE ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL FAIR. 





IN their main features all industrial exhibitions are 
much alike, whether the display be international, na- 
tional, or purely sectional. Having passed the rooms 
usually reserved for sculpture and painting, which fea- 
tures indicate the main point of demarcation from the 
standard of the county fair or mechanics’ institute, the 
rest becomes very much a matter of degree. 

If there had been no World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 
the International Exposition at Atlanta might seem a 
much more considerable enterprise than it does. But 
if there had been no World's Fair in 1893, naturally 
there would have been no such exhibition as that of the 
Cotton States with which to institute comparisons. 
“Comparisons are odious,” says the proverb; in this 
case they would manifestly be unfair. The World’s 
Fair was a national enterprise; the Atlanta Exhibition 
is only a sectional one, and, considering the different 
conditions, it rnust be regarded as a successful one. 

Our readers have already been told by the news- 
papers about the attractiveness of the buildings in Pied- 
mont Park, the lake and stream called “Clara Meer,” 
with their gondolas and electric launches, the Plaza, 
and the brilliant illumination at night, as well as of the 
fascinations of the ‘‘ Midway Heights,” an imitation of, 
and, in some of its local features, perhaps an improve- 
ment on, its Chicago prototype, the “* Midway Plea- 
saunce.” It was proposed to have an arena devoted to 
“ bull-fights,” and there was some indiscreet talk about 
having “ Living Bronze Statues ;” but these sensational 
ideas were wisely abandoned. 

While the general arrangement of the grounds is 
picturesque, and the Art Building, the Woman's Build- 
ing, and the New York and Pennsylvania State build- 
ings call for little adverse criticism, the color scheme is 
subdued to the point of dull monotony, the larger 
buildings being either a slaty gray or staring white. 

Mr. Horace Bradley, manager of the fine arts exhi- 
bition, on the whole has done well. If he has not suc- 
ceeded in making the national display comprehensive, 
he has at least made it the most important ever seen 
below the Mason and Dixon line. He has brought 
together over a thousand works in sculpture, oil and 
water-color painting, and black and white, including 
some of the highest excellence in each department. 
The contents of the room devoted to sculpture are sur- 
prisingly good, including, as they do, J. Q. A. Ward’s 
“ Pilgrim,” Riickstuhl’s “ Mercury Teasing the Eagle of 
Jupiter,” D. C. French’s “ Gallaudet and his First Deaf- 
Mute Pupil,” and works by Herbert Adams, Olin D. 
Warner, J. Scott Hartley, E. C. Potter, and Wayland 
Bartlett, as well the well-known bronze reductions of 
sculptures by MacMonnies, which are scattered about 
the room. 

The foreign pictures are not numerous enough to be 
divided under the nationalities represented, but there 
are among them many delightful canvases not pre- 
viously exhibited in thiscountry. In American painting 
a special place of honor has been devised for Hovenden's 
popular “ Breaking of Home Ties,” which is placed 
upon an easel in the centre of the principal room, where 
it is always surrounded by a crowd of admirers. One 
may also see here “ Upland Cotton,” a picture by Wins- 
low Homer, not yet exhibited in the North ; the familiar 
“Christmas Bells,” by E. H. Blashfield; “ A Brittany 
Legend,” one of the best things that Henry Mosler has 
produced; some of the best pigs of Horatio Walker ; 
portraits by Eastman Johnson, Frank Fowler, Caryl 
Beckwith, and Cecilia Beaux, and canvases of figure 
subjects by Gari Melchers, Walter Gay, F. A. Bridgman, 
E, Lord Weeks, Mary F, MacMonnies, C. S. Pearce, H, 


R. Butler, J. G. Brown, Albert Herter, C. C. Curran, 
and R. W. Vonnoh ; cattle by Messrs. Howe and Bisbing 
and landscapes and marines by Ranger, Picknell, Davis, 
Whitredge, Chapman, and Nicoll. 

In water-colors there is a collection of some two dozen 
examples of the capital work of Theodore Robinson, and 
nearly all of the other most prominent American work- 
ers in that medium are represented, including Miss 
Kate Greatorex, a charming example of whose work is, 
absurdly, hung under a stairway. Special efforts have 
been made to bring together a representative collection 
of sketches, drawings, and cartoons in the department 
of “ Mural Painting,” and these are very interesting. 

Altogether, the people of the South are given the val- 
uable opportunity of seeing the kind of things in art 
which are most’ appreciated by their more favored 
brethren of the Northern and Eastern States. 


AT THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 





THE Eighth Annual American Exhibition, which 
opened October 22d at The Art Institute, is notable for 
two things: some beautiful contributions by native 
artists resident in Europe, and an increased number of 
strictly Am2rican themes by home-dwelling men. Miss 
Sara Hallowell, as usual, was charged with collecting 
works in Paris, which means that the Champs de Mars 
has been drawn on rather than the Champs Elysées. 

Five paintings by Gari Melchers are the chief attraction, 
as three of them had previously been at the new Salon. 
They fill the end wall of a small room in the order laid 
down by Melchers himself. In the middle is “ The 
Doll,” two little bare-headed girls standing hand in 
hand out in the fields. The younger clutches a clumsy 
doll and stares straight out at the spectator, with vague, 
solemn blue eyes; the older sister’s bent, rosy visage 
and dull, orange frock are pleasant parts of the whole, 
as are the distant red village roofs ; but the centre of in- 
terest remains that small face, undecided, infantile, 
foolish, and sweet. In “The Family,” a strapping 
young Dutchman occupies the central position, gazing 
down at his wife and babe, with the little heroine of the 
other picture rubbing herself, like a kitten, against his 
legs. Her face is as fresh and gay as a bunch of 
flowers ; the other babe is enveloped in a saffron shawl, 
and the same gentle mother bends over it who filled 
with almost sacred tenderness the “ Maternité,” bought 
for the Luxembourg. The fair-haired father is clad in 
splendid red, and the whole has a background of rich, 
greenish blue. There is so much solid painting, such 
a glow of color and of human affection in this, that one 
cares little for the comparatively insignificant composi- 
tion. Ina different way, “The Fencing Master” is quite 
as fine. It is simply a full-length portrait in white and 
brown on a neutral background, beautifully simple in 
tone, recalling both Manet and Velasquez, and quite 
free from the cold chalkiness which was Melchers’s weak 
point in ‘“ The Communion ” and “ The Sermon.” Miss 
Elizabeth Nourse’s “In Church at Volendam” is 
strongly reminiscent of the latter, although her principal 
figures are children’s faces, roguish, attentive, and wist- 
ful, in the nearest pew. It has the same diffused light, 
the same careful painting of Dutch types and costumes, 
a better picture than her black-robed sister dressing 
little girls for their “ First Communion,” and less good 
than her mother and children at ‘‘ Le Gouter” by candle- 
light. 

W. L. Dodge shows a new version of the aged “ La 
Cigale” story—a boldly painted yellow, autumnal 
woodland, through which a girl in thin, white robes, 
clasping a thin, white lute, drifts like a wraith. He has 
a good blue and weighty “Sea after Sunset,” some 
pleasing “Cherry Trees in Bloom,” and a clumsy 
“ Spring,” in which he falls back into the old stupidity, 
though not into the old coarseness. H.S. Bisbing sends 
“Among the Bushes—Early Morning,” light, dewy, 
atmospheric, with finely painted cattle. A large deco- 
rative panel, “ The Breeze,” by Mrs. MacMonnies, is a 
sort of apotheosized skirt-dancer, with her abundant 
draperies flying about gracefully, on a diapered blue 
background. Humphreys’s largest canvas represents 
“ Evening” as an indistinct figure, throwing shadows in a 
valley and drawing purplish draperies about him, while 
the hill-top beyond is still touched with dying light. C. 
Sprague Pearce has redeemed himself from a long 
series of perfunctory peasants by a “ Young Girl in a 
Japanese Robe” and a dim, gray-toned “ Widow and 
Child,” both painted with real feeling. Walter McEw- 


en’s large “Friends” and small “ Reckoning” and 
“Meditation” are, as usual, pretty Dutch girls, well 
executed. Dessar’s various little glimpses of Etaples in 
“‘ Moonlight,” or in “ Snow,” or with country people,‘* Go- 
ing Home,” are like melodies that are sweetly played in 
tune. Robert Henri, who is an impressicnist ; Muhr- 
man, who used to be, and Mosler, who, alas! will be, all 
exhibit in the vein that would naturally be expected 
from each. 

Of most Eastern exhibitors the same may be said. 
Horatio Walker in his “ Harrower,” Charles Warren 
Eaton with his snow scenes, Murphy in country twi- 
lights, Mr. and Mrs. Sewell, in capable work both in 
landscape and figures, maintain their general high 
level. There is a slight falling off in Ochtman’s 
“ Shawangunk Mountains” from his usual poetic refine- 
ment. Whittemore’s “ My Little Lady” might be a 
china painting from a wax doll. Lungren, who has 
given us such noble Arizona nocturnes, sends an un- 
pardonably wooden Indian, which he calls “ The Cliff 
Dweller; Carroll Beckwith sendsa woman's head called 
“Lilac Blossom.” E. H. Barnard’s “ River Weeders” 
is excellent. 

Among Chicago artists there is now a band of land- 
scape painters, whose work is fresh and wholesome. 
Peyraud, Wendt, Maratta, Roecker, Bitten, and Robbins 
make this plain. E. A. Burbank contributes fourteen 
small, carefully executed heads of negro boys. C. F. 
Browne sends almost as many studies of Zunis and 
Zuniland. 

The display of sculpture is small. A bronze Ger- 
manic-looking soldier of heroic size, by Carl Rohl-Smith, 
for the Iowa State Monument; a bust of Hamlin Gar- 
land, by Lorado Taft ; a small portrait group of two 
sisters, by Miss Bessie Potter, two ideal heads, by Hin- 
ton-Perry, and last but not least some exceedingly inter- 
esting Indian studies, by H. A. MacNeil, are the more 
important pieces. The latter’s “ Zuni Water-Carrier” and 
his “ Mother and Pappoose” prove anew that work on a 
small scale may be largely conceived, and his heads of 
an Indian youth and maiden are instances of how much 
decision may combine with delicacy in extremely low re- 
lief. ISABEL MCDOUGALL. 


THE PITTSBURGH LOAN EXHIBITION. 





A LOAN collection of three hundred and twenty-one 
paintings filled the galleries of the Carnegie Building at 
Pittsburgh on the occasion of the opening on November 
5th. It embraced examples of nearly every modern 
school, and in old pictures the range extended from 
Italian of the fourteenth century and French of the 
sixteenth and eighteenth, to works of some of the great 
Dutch masters, foremost among which was Mr. James 
W. Ellsworth’s famous “ Portrait of a Man,” by Rem- 
brandt, which was draped and given a place of honor 
in the front gallery, Mr. Cyrus McCormick, of 
Chicago, contributed landscapes by Constable, Crome, 
and Gainsborough, and “ The Lone Pine,” a fine ex- 
ample of Inness, which was reinforced by eight others 
of his works. ‘Old England,” by George Morland, was 
sent from New York by Delmonico, and a delightful 
Ruysdael by Cottier. 

There were nine pictures by Cazin, six by Bouguereau, 
including his ‘“‘ Wounded Cupid ;” two studies by Puvis 
de Chavannes; five notable works of Géréme, including 
the ‘“‘ Tanagra” and the “ Two Majesties ;” three by Hen- 
ner, Carolus Duran’s excellent portrait of Modjeska, and 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s “Orange Girl.” There were real 
Monets and American imitation Monets, and capital ex- 
amples of Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, and Dupré, and of 
Troyon, Van Marcke, and Jacque. Mr. Marquand lent 
Alma-Tadema’s “‘ Reading from Homer,” and by the 
same artist was ‘“Catullus Reading his Ode to the 
Sparrow.” These, with two examples of Swan, the 
greatest living painter of wild animals, best represented 
the modern English school. There was a sprinkling of 
modern Dutch, including a Mauve, lent by Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson, who sent also his own “ Still Water Creek.” 

The Americans, of course, were in force, and in spite 
of the bad hanging of their pictures, they made a good 
showing. Many familiar canvases greeted one, among 
them being “‘ The Great Oak,” by H. W. Ranger; F. D. 
Millet’s “ Anthony Van Corlear, the Trumpeter,” and 
“Old Harmonies ;” Blashfield’s big “ Angel with the 
Flaming Sword,” Childe Hassam’s “Girl in a Dory” 
and “Paris in Winter.” Picknell sent “ In California,” 
an admirable landscape, which won him a medal in 
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Paris, and “ A Toiler of the Sea,” a fisherman in his 
dory off the coast of Cape Ann, a very spirited work. 
Vonnoh was represented by “ November,” E. A. Abbey 
by three pictures, Chase by “ Port of Antwerp” and 
three others; Whistler by the exquisite painting, “ The 
Blue Wave ;” Winslow Homer and Alexander Harrison 
were both represented by characteristic marines. 

One must not be too critical concerning the hanging 
of a first exhibition of paintings, and it would have been 
difficult to arrange such a curiously miscellaneous col- 
lection with logical sequence. But, no doubt, the next 
attempt will be more successful in this respect, and there 
will be more judgment, let us hope, in choosing the 
pictures. It is not enough to get together a lot of 
pictures that have a high market value: there should 





LADY HAMILTON, STUDY IN 


This direct photograph from the original reveals something of the simple means employed by this famous painter in “ laying in’ 


brushed in, the texture of the canvas showing through it. In his ear‘ier work, we find that he often used a rich impasto, and resorted freely to the blender, to unite hi 


be some coherence in a display designed primarily for 
popular instruction. The committee should consider in 
advance the kind of exhibition most desirable, and 
then strictly follow the lines marked out. A medley 
of old masters of all schools and periods jumbled with 
modern pictures, ranging from such extremes as a nursery 
“genre,” by Meyer von Bremen, to an impressionist 
Monet or a Whistler, certainly cannot possibly have any 
good result from an art educational standpoint. On 
the contrary, it can only puzzle the every-day visitor, 
making an understanding of painting seem to him im- 
possible of attainment. More respect, too, should be 
shown for the work of our best American artists, some 
of whom were ridiculously “ skied,” while very inferior 
productions of fashionable foreign painters were hung 
“on the line.” All this, no doubt, will be corrected next 
time ; for Mr. Carnegie is a warm friend of American art. 


A FAMOUS MODEL. 


THE WONDERFUL CAREER OF THE BEAUTIFUL LADY 
HAMILTON, RENDERED IMMORTAL BY THE BRUSH 
OF ROMNEY AND THE LOVE OF NELSON, 

No woman, perhaps, ever had a more checkered 
career than Amy Lyon—or Emma Hart, as she chose 
to call herself. A simple English country girl, she 
began life as a maid-of-all-work. She met the Honor- 
able Charles Greville, a young aristocrat, who became 
her protector, and did something toward giving her an 
education. Later, as we all know, she became the 
favorite model of Romney, and afterward wife of Sir 
William Hamilton, the British ambassador at Naples. 
After his death, the great Nelson fell a victim to her 
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fascinations. She survived the hero of Trafalgar, but her 
end was miserable. She died friendless and in poverty. 

According to all accounts, as well as the many 
portraits of her, she must have been very beautiful. 
“ Imagine,” says one writer, “a perfect form, and a face 
as fresh and as divinely fair as Hebe’s—eyes that could 
express the deepest passion, and melt in the softest 
languor; a mouth like a rosebud ; the clear, white brow 
framed by a profusion of deep auburn hair, on which 
the sun seemed continually to shine. Her form and 
limbs, till they lost their contour by too much adipose 
tissue, served as well as her matchless face for the 
painter’s or the sculptor’s art; and she loved to repre- 
sent some well-known figure of a goddess, or to throw 
her graceful form into an attitude which recalled the 
inspired fancies of the most voluptuous creations of the 
pencil or the chisel. If Romney painted that superb 
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creature once, he certainly did scores of times, and 
in how many different attitudes, and in what a variety 
of characters—as Hebe, and as a Bacchante; as a 
Sibyl, and as Joan of Arc; as Sensibility, and as St. 
Cecilia; as Cassandra, and as Iphigenia; as Constance, 
and as Calypso; as Circe, and as Mary Magdalen; and 
in many of these characters not only once, but frequently.” 

It was in the summer of 1782 that Romney first met 
Emma Hart. She was then nineteen years old. The 
introduction was made by Mr. Greville, who, giving 
sittings to Romney at the time, brought the girl with 
him to the studio, so that she might be painted as * Na- 
ture.” She posed the same year for the well-known 
picture of her as “ Circe,” and from that time on she 


was destined to become his favorite model and goddess. 





OIL BY GEORGE ROMNEY, IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. JAMES ORROCK, OF LONDON, 
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a portrait. Asin even the finished paintings by Romney, of his later pe the co thinly 


tone 


Vanity was the young woman's most characteristic 
fault at this time, and she found great pleasure in pos- 
ing for Romney, which, it appears, that she did with 
the full permission of Greville, to whom she seems to 
have been devoted, although he treated her with jealous 
severity. Then, “she had no acquaintances, and her 
only amusements were reading and music at home, and 
going once or twice a week to have her portrait painted.” 

In 1783 Greville determined to get rid of her, so that 
he might be free to marry a wealthy woman of his own 
station in life. He wrote to his uncle, Sir William 
Hamilton, at Naples, asking him to invite her to Italy, 
pretending, at the same time, that he meant to follow her 
there as soon as he had settled up his business affairs. 
It was not long before the girl completely won the 
heart of this old gentleman, who, in the face of all re- 


ports, steadfastly believed in her until the day of his death, 
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THE STUDY OF HUMAN EXPRESSION. 


11.— LAUGHTER. 

IT was mentioned in 
the first article of this 
series, as one of the 
merits of Mr. Maurice 
Heyman’s capital album 
of drawings, ‘“ Sym- 
phonies d’Expressions,” 
that it was composed of 
artistic and not photo- 
graphic. renderings. 
Still, photographs are 
preferable as documents 
on which to base a gen- 
eral view of the subject, 
such as every figure ar- 
tist ought to have. But 
Mr. Heyman’s work (it 
is published by Plon, 
Norret & Cie., Paris) 
has the further merit of showing by the arrangement of 
all his twenty-four views in one plate the double relation 
of the emotions to one another accordingly as they con- 
tain more of sensation—as pleasure or pain—or of at- 
tention or determination—as in surprise and anger. 
Some of his expressions have a made-up, theatrical look. 
He does not seem to be a man naturally capable of 





violent emotions, and those in his drawings, made from’ 


his own face, like all the rest, look forced and unnatural 
though the drawings of the milder forms of each emotion 
are very good, and we can heartily recommend them to 
students. In his arrangement he gives three stages of 
each important emotion, and he opposes the more men- 
tal to the more physical or sensational states, thus 
marking a very important distinction. But the value of 
this does not plainly appear, owing to the lack of a suffi- 
ciently explanatory text ; for Mr. Vallier’s “ Introduction” 
is too shert to be of any real service. Even in a series 
of articles like the present, no more can be done than to 
set forth the main points of the subject. 

The most essential point is that an emotion is not a 
simple state. It is not sensation, nor thought, nor ac- 
tion, but it includes something of each. It may be 
defined as a general prep- 
aration of the body for ac- 


inner part of the eyebrows, aiding the corrugator. The 
actions of these muscles are mainly expressive of mental 
states, as surprise, reflection, attention, and the like. 
The common elevator of nostril and upper lip (5), as its 
name shows, serves to dilate the nostrils in the act of 
inhalation, The action of the proper elevator of the 
upper lip (6) is sufficiently indicated by its name. The 
zygomatic muscles (7), together with the risorius, a 
small muscle not shown in our diagrams, and the elevat- 
ors pull the corners of the mouth outward and upward, 
all of these muscles taking part in the action of laugh- 
ing or smiling. The molar, or masseter, raises the un- 
der jaw, pressing the teeth against one another. The 
triangular muscle of the chin (10) depresses the corners 
of the mouth. The square muscle of the chin (11) 
brings down the lower lip. The orbicular of the mouth 
(12) closes the lips, as the orbicular of the eye closes the 
eyelids. The sterno-cleido mastoid, the most prominent 
muscle of the neck (13) depresses and moves the head. 
Over it in a thin sheet lies the platysma muscle of the 
neck, which draws down the jawbone. The risorius 
may be considered as a prolongation of it. 

To recapitulate, the muscles most concerned in ex- 
pression either compress the brain and open or shut the 
eyes, actions that aid in attention and reflection, or 
they move the lips and nostrils, and aid in respiration ; 
or the jaws, and aid in taking food. All of these ac- 
tions are expressive because they are useful. Referring 
now to the illustrations here given, we perceive how 
the muscles concerned in laughter and in weeping 
change the forms of the features. Laughter may be 
described as a sound produced during an interrupted 
exhalation of the breath. Sobbing, on the contrary, is 
produced during inhalation. In the latter case, the un- 
der lip is drawn in with the breath, which tends to drag 
down the corners of the mouth, as may be seen in the 
face of the man weeping. In laughter, which is the 
contrary action, the mouth tends to open widely, so as to 
allow of a free utterance of the breath, and the corners 
of the mouth are slightly raised by the contraction of 
the great zygomatic and other muscles named above, 
which make the cheeks protrude, wrinkling the skin 
about the eyes and making more conspicuous the fold 
between the cheek and the nose and lip (the nasor 
labial fold). In some books it is stated that the eye- 


brows are raised at the outer corners in laughter, but 
this is a mistake. In grief, the eyebrows are often 
raised at the inner corner by the action of the corrugator 
and pyramidalis, as explained, the object of which is to 





concentrate the attention on the cause of the emotion or 
on some remedy for it, and it is frequently assumed, 
especially by makers of diagrams, that the appearance of 
the face in laughter is the complete contrary of what 
it is in grief, which is not the case. The “ crows’ 
feet,” as the wrinkles before mentioned are called, 
may at times cause something like a raising of the 
outer corner of the eyelids, but not of the brows, 

which in laughter are 

either raised as a whole 





tion, related more or less 
intelligibly to some exciting 
cause, but becomes through 
habit and instinct almost or 
quite involuntary. Wehave 
to deal, then, in every case, 
with some sort of pleasure 
or pain ; with some mental 
state, as of attention, or 
distraction, or determina- 
tion, and with some be- 
ginning of action, which 
last zs the expression. 

The most expressive ac- 
tions are those of the mus- 
cles of the face. In accord- 
ance with the request of a 
correspondent, on another 
page we present diagrams 
showing the most important 
of them. The _ occipito- 
frontal (1) attached to the 
eyebrows acts to raise them 
and open the eyes widely, 
as in surprise. The corru- 
gator (2) draws the eye- 
brows together—“ knitting 
the brow,” as we say. The 
orbicular muscle of the eye 


(3) serves to close the eye- 
lids, at the same time coun- 
teracting the two former 
muscles, thus making the LWA 
forehead smooth. It also 
has to counteract another 
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small muscle, which raises 
the upper eyelid, but which 
does not show on the sur- 
face. The pyramidalis mus- 












when the subject is looking 
at some pleasant or ludi- 
crous spectacle, as in the 
lady’s face and that of the 
man with the eye-glasses, or 


be, in the face of the fat 
man, who has shut his eyes 
against external objects, the 
better to think over and en- 
joy some good joke. The 
raising of the eyebrows in 
this case is a mistake of the 
artist, which he would not 
have committed if he had 
been aware of the anatom- 
ical conditions of expres- 
sion, and the reasons for the 
movements of the riuscles 
concerned. These two may 
be called the fundamental 
expressions, as all the pleas- 
urable emotions partake of 
the characteristics of joy 
and laughter and all the 
painful emotions of those 
of grief. To have this bet- 
ter understood, we give a 
picture in which is shown 
the baby’s rage at the ad- 
vances of the old gentle- 
man. To have these mat- 
ters quite plain, it has been 
necessary to go a little into 
the anatomy of the face, 
which makes, perhaps, drier 
reading than is quite desira- 
ble. But in coming articles 
on expression we shall be 








cle is situated at the root 
of the nose between the eye- 
brows. It draws down the 


“ REJECTED ADVANCES.” 


DRAWING BY ADRIEN MARIE, SHOWING CONTRASTING EMOTIONS— 
SENILE HUMOR, CHILDISH FEAR, AND MATERNAL SATISFACTION. 


the better able to consider 
the artistic aspects of the 
subject, and those only. 


are lowered, as they should | 
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CRAYON DRAWING BY A. FEYEN-PERRIN. 


“ SPRING.” 
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TEACHING THE CHILD TO DRAW. 

ANY teacher or 
mother has things at 
hand to illustrate the 
principles of drawing 
to a child if she will 
only use them. Thus, 
if she desires the child 
to draw any object, 
she can use that ob- 

\\ ject to explain the dif- 
ferent lines necessary 
to produce the outline. 

This is better than to have him draw it from imagina- 
tion, but we soon find that the pupil is relying on us as 
to what he must do, and not looking for it in the ob- 
ject. That is because he has not yet learned the use of 
the tools—the truths involved—and so we turn back to 
the line again to help him out. 

If you place a box before him and say to him that you 
would like him to draw it, he will not, unless he has had 
some previous instruction, produce anything of any edu- 
cational value whatever. His effort is not based on any 
knowledge of what he really sees, and is more like a 
parrot’s attempt to talk than anything else. The parrot 
hears a sound and repeats it, and we laugh at him for 
the reason that we know that he has no conception of 
the meaning of what hesays. Just sothe artist smiles at 
the crude effort of the amateur, because it shows entire 
absence of knowledge. 

Now, to save our dear child this mortifying experience 
in the future, let us begin right, 
and lay a foundation upon 
scciiaaaliaiitie which he may himself build 
securely. Place, instead of an 

object, of which he can form 

: but little idea, a card about 

twelve inches square against 

the wall. Have the upper and 

lower edges horizontal, and be- 

gin by teaching him to call 

HORIZONTAL, veRTICAL, AND them horizontal edges and to 

OBLIQUE PARALLEL LINER. § call the sities vertical edges. 

Then hang the card by one 

corner and show him the difference, teaching him to 

speak of a// the edges as oblique. You have now es- 

tablished something to which you can relate everything 

in drawing. Remember that drawing is the proper 
relating of one thing to another. 

Do not hurry your pupil; let him master one thing 
thoroughly before attempting another. Have him now 
attempt to draw the square in these different positions. 
He may not get a perfect square. Do not tell him it is 
wrong. Never tell him that he has made a mistake— 
let him find that out for himself. Send him to the 
square and let him measure one side and compare it 
with another. Ask him what he finds to be true. He 
will probably say “they are the same.” “The same 
what ?” “The same length.” ‘“ That is good, now go 
and measure yours.” Let him, as soon as he has dis- 
covered the error, correct it himself. Never touch his 








work—it must be all his own. 

We begin now to talk to him about the lines. Make 
him see that he must draw the upper edge of the first 
square with a horizontal line and the lower edge with 
one parallel to it. Explain parallel—the same distance 
apart at all places—and illustrate it with the lines in the 
room, the opposite sides of the door and windows and 
lines drawn upon the paper or blackboard, and then let 
him draw a series of parallel lines, some horizontal, some 
vertical, and some oblique. Have some sets contain 
only two lines, and from that up to at least six or eight. 
Let him try to get them parallel first, and them measure 
them to test them. For measuring, a little slip of paper, 
upon which he can mark the spaces between the lines, is 
all that is necessary. 

While doing this, enforce the lesson by commenting 
upon the straightness of the line. Let him move his 
hand along easily and freely, holding the pencil or the 
chalk always at right angles to the line he is drawing. 
If his lines are not straight remark it, and prove it to 
him by having him compare them with something that 
is. Lay the edge of a sheet of paper or card against 
them. Let him look at them carefully, and then take 
the card away, and let him straighten them of his own 
effort. If you think that he needs it, review the two 
lessons and have him perfectly able to state what lines 
are vertical, horizontal, oblique, and parallel, both in 


what he sees and what he draws. If he makes a mis- 
take, notice it at once, but let him think it out for him- 
self, and prove himself right or wrong. 

Sometimes a question arises, when the pupil is partic- 
ularly bright, that will puzzle an inexperienced teacher. 
The child says: “ That line is vertical, but this line on 
my paper lies down flat. I can’t make it stand up on 
end like that line.” This shows the first fruit of your 
instruction, and you must be encouraged by it instead 
of being discouraged. Let him hold up his paper in a 
vertical position, or place it against the wall beside the 
square he is drawing. He sees at once that the repre- 
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PLACE A CARD ABOUT 12 IN, 

SQUARE AGAINST THE WALL. 

TEACH THE CHILD TO CALL HANG THE CAKD BY ONE CORNER 
THE UPPER AND LOWER EDGES AND SHOW THE CHILD THE DIFFER- 
HORIZONTAL, AND THE SIDE ENCE, TEACHING HIM TO SPEAK OF 
EDGES VERTICAL. ALL THE EDGES AS OBLIQUE. 


sentation of what he is looking at corresponds with the 
thing itself. Here is an excellent opportunity to show 
him the difference between a fact and the appearance 
of a fact. 

But do not be in ahurry about this. Never burden the 
child’s mind with an unnecessary thought, one not sug- 





LET THE CHILD TRY TO DRAW ONE OF HIS TOYS, AND OBSERVE HERE 
THAT MR. “JACK” 1S ABOUT TWICE THE HEIGHT OF THE BOX. 


gested by the work or by himself. If you see that he is 
puzzled, do everything you can to make the truth clear, 
but do not suggest too much yourself. Nothing will 
explain it to him better than the pictures he loves—one 
of a room with people in it, or of animals, ships, and so 
forth. Lay these down on the table, then hold them 
obliquely, then vertically, and make him see that it 
makes no difference about their position—that they are 
the representations of things in nature, not the things 
themselves. I explain this fully here because, sooner or 
later, you will certainly meet with this experience in 
teaching. 

There are three kinds of lines with which your pupil 




















HERE IS THE CHILD’S NOAH’S ARK. ASK HIM WHAT KIND OF A LINE 
HE WOULD USE TO REPRESENT THE RIGHT EDGE, THE LEFT EDGE, HOW 
LONG THE SIDE IS COMPARED WITH ITS HEIGHT, AND SO ON. 





should now be familiar — horizontal, vertical, and 
oblique. He knows, too, whether lines are parallel or 





not, and why. But to be able to understand appear- 
ances perfectly he must know what to call lines that are 


HORIZONTAL 


te) 
roy. 
VERTICAL 





not parallel. So we must teach him what dzrection 
means. This word has a peculiar significance in draw- 
ing, because all perspective is based on the direction of 
lines, and no line is supposed to have a direction toward 
us, but from us. If you place a book in front of you 
some of its lines appear “ to go from you,” that is, /rom 
their nearer ends. 

The foregoing paragraph is for the use of the teacher 
only. To attempt to teach the child this just now would 
be folly, but we can talk about and explain direction by 
beginning with a person’walking along the street. Now 
his direction is toward us, now he is beside us, now his 
direction is from us. Use the word yourself, but if the 
child is too small do not insist on his using it. Words 
are nothing—the idea %7s what we want. Now go 
back to lines. Place a point on the paper and ask him 
to draw lines that have a direction toward it. Then 
lines that “‘ go from it.” Vary the exercise by showing 
him things that have such lines, like the corner of a 
box, the points of a triangle, etc., and let him try to rep- 
resent them. 


Simple exercises DIVERGING 


eee 
i 


CONVERGING 


are now in order, ae 

to impress upon the 

pupil’s mind what a 

he has learned. His 

toys present excel- 

lent examples. Here is his Noah’s Ark. Put it upon 
something, the middle of it level with his eyes, so that 
he does not see either end; ask him what kind of a 
line he would use to represent the right edge, the left 
edge, how long the side is compared to its height ; 
what line for the eaves of the roof, for the peak, and its 
end lines? After (please notice the emphasis) he has 
thought -it all out for himself, discussed it thoroughly, 
and understands just what he ought to do, let him make 
the effort. If he makes a mistake, by the same process 
of analysis you can very readily bring him to see it. 

We will go back now to “ direction.” The child may 
have to be brought back continually to these different 
truths, but patience is a necessary attribute of the 
teacher. Get interested in the beautiful flower you are 
helping to unfold, and you will never weary of reviews. 
We must now teach him that lines which have, or are 
supposed to have, a direction toward each other are 
called “ converging lines,” while those which separate 
are called “diverging lines.” Repeat the point with 
lines converging toward it, some meeting there, while 
others only go toward it. Then let him draw lines 
diverging from the point, or from near it in various di- 
rections. 

Children are always interested in these simple exer- 
cises 1f properly presented to them, much more so than 
when given something to draw and asked to draw it 
without any reasoning process. Let everything new be 
made as much a discovery for them as possible. The 
effect is magical. Their little minds are pleased with 
the notion that they are advancing, and every bright 
thought makes them feel their power, if you appear 
pleased and make much of it. 

By the exercise we have just been through, the child 
has learned something regarding converging and di- 
verging lines. We must now teach him to relate the 
principle to things he sees. What he has done has 
been merely to make him familiar with the facts and 
the language used. We can give him a lesson from his 
top, or sticks or strings laid upon the table, and have 
him explain the convergence and divergence of lines from 
them. Have him draw the top, or similar objects, and 
have him decide first what direction the lines have as 
they go from him, whether up or down or away, and 
thus you will teach him that parallel lines always ap- 
pear to converge, never to diverge, and that lines which 
appear to diverge cannot be parallel. 

STANSBURY NORSE. 























TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


111 —THE VANISHING OF LINES. 


UR attention last month 
was directed to the con- 
sideration of the horizon, 
and it is hoped that the 
points which were then 
summed up have been 
made clear, after a 
month’s observation. But 
it is possible that the stu- 
dent, however well such 
points are fixed in his 
mind, sees but little con- 





nection between these and 
the making of even the most elementary drawing, much 
less pictures like those illustrating my previous remarks. 
Perhaps by the end of this lesson such connection will 
have become more clear. 

Mention has already been made of the apparent van- 
ishing of lines toward the horizon, as in the case of the 
railroad track. If we ridé in the street car and occupy 
the front seat, sothat the view of the street is spread 
before us, we see again the parallel lines of the track 
appearing to converge in the distance, and with them 
other parallel lines, such as those in the pavement, the 
roofs of the houses, the lines that form the upper and 
lower edges of the windows, doors, and so forth. Now 
just here, since we have to do at present with observation 
and not drawing, will you stand at one end of as long a 
room as you can find, and test this matter in another 
way? Notice the ceiling and floor lines of the side wall 
as they goaway from you: does not the higher one ap- 
pear to run down as it goes away, and the lower one to 
run up, and can we not imagine that if the wall were 
continued out as far as the eye could see, these two 
lines might seem to converge till they met? Try this 
again, standing at the end of a long fence, or notice a 
line of telegraph poles as they retreat in the distance ; 
watch the end of a covered bridge through which you 
drive, and see how the lines formed by the sides and top 
seem to draw together. In short, test the matter for 
yourself, until you are perfectly sure of this fact, and 
could point it out clearly to some one else. This point, 
I hope, is plain enough for us to feel safe in establishing 
our first definite principle, in some such form as this: 
all Jarallel lines going away from us appear to con- 
verge or approach each other as they go away. 

Returning to the view from the car window, it may 
be noticed that only those lines of the buildings which 
are above our eyes seem to run down, and _ those below 
our eyes—such as the street, doorsteps, and so forth— 
seem to run up; and if we could be upon the open plain 
again, and the buildings and streets and tracks all went 
on till our eyes could see them no longer, we should 
find that they all appeared to meet in some point upon 
the horizon. Remembering, as we do very clearly, that 
the horizon in always on a level with the eye, we may 
now, perhaps, add to our rule another fact: all parallel 
lines retreating above the eye appear to run down, and 
all below the eye appear to run up; and these lines, if 
continued far enough, will seem to meet upon the hori- 
zon. But at what point do they meet? Will it be half- 
way across the horizon line, or to the right or the left ? 

We have seen how the horizon itself is entirely de- 
pendent upon the position of the observer; and making 
a few experiments, as in the previous paper, it may be 
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seen that the point where these lines appear to vanish, 
and which is, hence, very reasonably called the “ vanish- 
ing point,” is as dependent upon the position of the 
observer as is the horizon line itself. 

Stand in the middle of any country road which ex- 
tends straight before the eye for some distance, as in 
Fig.1. The wagon tracks go off directly in front of us, 
and these lines, with those of the sides of the road, ap- 
pear (or would so appear if continued far enough) to 
meet at a point on the horizon just opposite the eye; 
and all the lines we notice proceeding in the same di- 
rection, such as those of the telegraph wires and so 
forth, seem to meet at this point also. But now step to 
the left-hand side of the road, as in Fig. 2; at once 
every line changes its direction. The board walk now 
takes the same relation to the eye as that formerly taken 
by the wagon tracks; we can see more of the fronts of 
the right-hand buildings than we could have seen had 
we been standing in the middle of this road, and again 
all lines seem to meet at a point offoszte the observer's 
eve. The same, of course, would be true were the right- 
hand side of the road the subject of experiment. 

If you should make such a drawing of a few houses, 
a street, or aroad, you would be told that it was in * one 
point perspective ;” and in all drawings of this nature 
the lines, if parallel, and if at right angles with the hori- 
zon, Will seem to approach it at a position opposite the 
observer's eye. This point is sometimes called the 
centre of vision. It does not mean, necessarily, the 


centre of your picture, because, as we see in Fig. 2, it is 





FIG, I.—A PERSPECTIVE LESSON ALONG A COUNTRY 
ROAD, SHOWING THE CENTRE OF VISION, 


sometimes much to one side; but what it does mean is 
that it is the centre of what we can see. 

Now, opening some magazine and looking at pictures 
of houses and roads, in the hope of confirming all we 
have been learning, do not let us be confused if we find 
lines running off in every direction, with no indication of 
meeting in front of the observer; it is only drawings in 
“one point perspective” that will do this. Remem- 
ber there are many other kinds of drawings upon which 
it is more than likely you will happen ; but if you can find 
one of this description, it will be very helpful if you will 
ascertain, by continuing the lines with a ruler, just where 
the horizon should come, and at what point in relation 
to the picture the artist happened to be seated when he 
made his drawing. Take, for example, the sketch en- 
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closed within the initial letter of this article, and find for 
yourself the vanishing point of the different lines. Why 





FIG, 2.—SHOWING, ALSO, THE CENTRE OF VISION, 
BUT NOT THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE, 


is it that so much more can be seen of the side of one 


large column in the foreground than of the other? Or 
why is there any side view of the right-hand column at 
all? At what height wasthe observer placed to make the 
sketch, and in what relation to the centre of the picture ? 
If the remarks inthis and previous papers have been un- 
derstood, these questions should be easily answered by 
the student. 

A little may well be said here about proportion and 
apparent measurements, as we shall shortly want to 
make use of these. If you have ever visited a large art 
school, you have probably noticed, perhaps with no 
littke amusement, the students holding at arm's length 
a pencil or ruler, and with one eye closed apparently 
criticising the same intently (it is still taken for granted, 
as when we began, that readers of these papers are 
without the ordinary art student’s knowledge). 

If you will take a pencil and similarly hold it out at 
arm's length before you, closing one eye that you may 
the more clearly see both pencil and an cbject to be 
measured, you will soon find for yourself the use of this 
practice. Suppose you wished to draw the street we 
have been speaking about; a house in the distance 
seems smaller than one near by, and you wish to draw 
it so. But how much smaller? Perhaps you guess one 
half; and if the drawing were made it would prove to 
be either too large or too small, and there might be no 
way to measure and see. But this is just what this 
pencil at arm’s length will do for you. Measure upon 
it the height of the house in the distance ; now, still 
keeping your arm out, measure this height upon your 
nearer house. Perhaps it will be one and a half, per- 
haps three times the height of the smaller house; but 
whatever it is, you will know that this is the size of the 
smaller house compared with the larger one—that is, in 
proportion to it. If this isnot quite clear at first trial 
and it is not always easy to understand at first—try it in 
another way. Take the little vase on the table— measure 
its width at arm’s length; now turn the pencil and see 
how many times this width can be repeated in the 
height. It may be once, or twice, or any amount; but 
whatever the amount, it will be the Areportzon of the 
width to the height. Going farther away and again 
measuring, the amount of space taken on the pencil each 
way will be lessened, but the proportion will remain the 
same; that is, the height will still be twice or three 
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times the width. Be sure, in taking such measurements, 
to keep the arm always straight, as the slightest devia- 
tion, often unconsciously made, will accordingly give a 
corresponding variation to the measurements. 

This ques- 
tion of pro- 
portion en- 
ters into ev- 
erything we 
draw,wheth- 
er it be the 
simplest 
block or the 
most varied 
figure com- 
position. 
Mistakes in 
proportion 
are,of course, 
more appar- 
ent in figure 
drawing than 





- any other; 
and if an ar- 
tist repre- 
sents any fig- 
black, but its planes are well suggested. Note the ure incor- 
sinking in of the cheek and the rounding of the rectly, we see 
temple. The lines causing this latter modelling are 
rouletted ; that is, they were drawn black by the 
artist, and after the plate was made cut by a little 
wheel called a roulette. is “out of 


proportion ;” 
the head or hands are too small, perhaps, not as a 


SIR HENRY IRVING, STUDY IN PEN-AND-INK, 


This is an example of rich pen work ; the hair is par- 
ticularly fine in color, the face is perhaps a trifle 


almost at a 
glance that it 


head or as hands, but in proportion to the rest of 
the figure. But such mistakes, while more noticeable 
in figures, are just as real in any other drawing, and 
should be as carefully guarded against. A thing is 
either right or wrong; if a drawing is in accurate pro- 
portion, it will be correct as far as it goes; if not, it is 
incorrect, however cleverly disguised. 

These questions will all become plainer as you be- 
gin to draw. But, for the present, please make no 
drawings; simply use every possible opportunity for 
observation, and get these few points so well fixed in 
your mind that it will seem as though you had always 
known such simple facts as these will soon appear 
to be. ELISABETH M, HALLOWELL, 





THE LAYING IN OF A PICTURE. 


THE term “ lay in,” used in regard to a picture is 
simply a technical expression employed by artists to 
designate the first or preparatory painting projected 
upon the canvas. Defined literally, “laying in” the 
color may be said to mean the “ spreading on” of pig- 
ments skilfully juxtaposed upon a flat surface so as to 
produce an effect of modelling, thus expressing intel- 
ligibly certain ideas prearranged in the mind of the 
painter. This process is not an arbitrary one, and va- 
rious are the methods employed by great artists in be- 
ginning a picture. Some will thus “ lay in” the whole 
effect in a monochrome of Light Red and White ; others, 
preferring a darker tint, select Raw Umber or Burnt 
Sienna for the strong color. The great French painter 
Couture used a monochrome of Deep Pink and White, 
which imparted a rosy glow to the shadows. His color- 
ing in the painting of flesh was remarkably pure and 
fresh, though his methods were too individual to be suc- 
cessfully copied to any great extent by his pupils. 

In the atélier of Carolus Duran the first painting or 
“ frotté’” was executed, under his direction, entirely in a 
reddish brown monochrome (Brun Rouge). The method 
he taught of “laying in” the head in color was an ex- 
ceedingly simple and direct one, which I will give here, 
with some slight modifications. 


The model is posed with an agreeable background, 


arranged behind the figure, which is to be painted 
exactly the tone it appears in relation to the flesh. Let 
us take, for example, the portrait of Lady Hamilton, 
by Romney, given on-another page. Arrange a _ pink 
hood or scarf over the soft, brown hair. “This, with the 
yellow white bit of sleeve and bodice showing at the right 
shoulder and bust should be relieved against a back- 
ground tone of warm, violet-blue gray, not too positive in 
color. Place the material forming the background upona 
screen a short distance behind the figure, arranging the 
light so that a delicate shadow tint may be thrown on the 


left side. Everything being in position, the artist first 
makes a drawing with charcoal upon his canvas, only 
blocking in the general forms of light and shade at first 
until the proportions are secured. By “ blocking in” is 
meant the rubbing on of the charcoal in angular masses 
of shadow without much detail, and placing the outlines 
only where necessary, using generally angles instead of 
curves. If one begins drawing with curves, the tendency 
is to lose strength in finishing. When the head and 
figure are ascertained to be as correct as one can make 
them, this drawing is secured from rubbing off by blow- 
ing a little fixatif over the canvas. The “ frotté” is then 
applied. The word “ frotté’’ means literally “ rub” ; and 
a tone of Burnt Sienna thinned with turpentine is rubbed 
over all the shadows with a stiff bristle brush, while 
with smaller brushes of sable the outlines and contours 
are carefully defined until the whole head (and figure) 
appears painted in monochrome, the tone of the canvas 
forming the lights. Where half tints and reflected lights 
occur, they may be suggested by a thin wash of the 
“ frotté” representing the desired value. No white paint 
is used with this method, only Burnt Sienna (or what 
color may be selected for the monochrome) being placed 
upon the palette at this stage. 

When this preparation is entirely dry, the actual paint- 
ing of the head and figure in color is taken up, and the 
whole canvas is covered in one day, if possible, and put 
aside to dry thoroughly before finishing. Of course, if the 
canvas is a very large one this is not possible, but each 
portion should be “laid in’’ completely in one day ; for 
example, we lay in the flesh tints of the face and throat, 
the color of the hair, and then the drapery, so that we 
may secure a general effect of the composition and color- 
ing from the beginning. This is necessary to preserve 
the unity throughout. 

Simple or “flat” tones of light, shade, and half tint, 
without further modelling or much attempt at detail, is 
sufficient for the “ laying in” of the picture. 

Let us begin with the background, which shall be a 
soft, blue-gray tone, darker at the left side. Mix for this 
with oil colors some Permanent Blue, White, Yellow 
Ochre, Light Red, and Raw Umber, and a little Ivory 
Black. Paint with a medium-sized, flat bristle brush 
putting or “ laying on” the color thickly, and distributing 
it well over the canvas until the ground is covered en- 
tirely. When this is done, we may say the background 
is “laid in.” The hair may then be painted, mixing 
Bone Brown, a little Yellow Ochre, and a little Ivory 
Black for the local tone, with Burnt Sienna in the shad- 
ows, and alittle Blue in the half tints. This is “ laid in” 
rather simply at first till the canvas is covered, adding 
the highest lights and deeper shadows later. Take up 
the flesh next, and “lay in” at first with flat tones the 
masses of light and shade, and add later the highest 
lights and deepest touches of shadow in the eyes, cheek, 
nose, and beneath the chin. The colors used for the 
general flesh tints in the lighter parts are White, Yellow 
Ochre, Vermilion, Madder Lake, Raw Umber, Cobalt, 
and a little Ivory Black. The shadows are made with 
Raw Umber, Cobalt, a little Black, Madder Lake, 
Yellow Ochre; Burnt Sienna is added in the deeper 
parts. A medium-sized, flat bristle is used to lay in the 
general forms of light and shade, but in finishing, a flat, 
pointed sable will be needed. 

The eyes, we will suppose, are brown, and to paint 
them we use Bone Brown, a little Yellow Ochre, and 
Ivory Black, with a touch of Burnt Sienna in the deeper 
parts. The purple tint beneath the lid is put in with 
Permanent Blue and Madder Lake, added to the local 
flesh tone. A little Rose Madder is added in finishing 
to the pink flesh of the cheeks, and this is deepened 
with Madder Lake on the shadow side. Paint the 
lips with Madder Lake, Raw Umber, a little Cobalt, and 
Ivory Black; add Vermilion in the lights. The white 
bodice may be “laid in” with a tone of very light warm 
gray, and the high lights, with deeper shadows, added 
later. The colors for this local tone are White, Yellow 
Ochre, a little Cobalt, Rose Madder, and a very little 
Ivory Black; in the shadows add a little Burnt Sienna. 
In painting the hands and arms and also the neck and 
shoulders, the same colors given for the face may be 
used, with the addition of more Yellow Ochre and Black, 
a less rosy tint being desirable here. Lay in the gen- 
eral tones of light and shade here at first, and add the de- 
tails of careful drawing afterward, painting with a 
small, pointed sable brush. In the outside edge of the 
upper hand we may use more pink, and this rosy tint 
will also be seen at the finger tips and knuckles. When 
a picture is thus simply and carefully “laid in” at the 





beginning, the carrying on of the work and finishing of 
small details is much more satisfactorily accomplished. 
M. B. O. FOWLER. 





FIGURE PAINTING. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TREATING IN OIL, ‘‘ A MERRY TUNE, 
BUT A SAD HEART.” 

THE interesting genre subject presented in the color 
study for this month by Mr. J. G. Brown furnishes an 
excellent example for students not only in drawing, 
color, and composition, but also as a character study. 
Every detail is consistently thought out, and holds its 
place, leading the eye to the main interest of the sub- 
ject, which lies most naturally here in the head and hands 
of the musician. The violin gives the key to the whole 
movement of the figure, and is necessary to explain 
this attitude of the head and hands, while the anxious 
expression of the worn countenance and the gray hair 
suggest the sentiment of the whole composition, which 
one may thus interpret at a glance. 

Here is an old musician who has evidently seen better 
days; probably in his youth learned his art as an ac- 
complishment, and is reduced in his old age to playing 
the violin in the streets and public houses, dependent 
for existence upon the charity of passers-by. The lat- 
ter fact the artist expresses by his hat fastened in front 
to receive the coins which may be dropped into it, while 
his evident respectability is evinced by the carefully 
brushed hair, white shirt, and neat neck-tie. His clothes, 
too, were of good material once, though now somewhat 
worn and weather-stained. The background probably 
represents the wall of some hallway, as only a simple 
tone is shown, with no accessories. 

The student may select either oil, water-color, or pas- 
tel in painting this subject, with due regard to the tech- 
nical differences required in the medium employed. 
The original study being in oil, this medium will be 
preferable if an exact copy is desired. 

To paint the picture in oil colors, select a canvas of 
medium texture, rather fine; draw in the outlines and 
principal forms of shadow with charcoal, and then se- 
cure the drawing with Burnt Sienna and turpentine in 
the usual manner. Be sure that the proportions of the 
figure and the features are correct, and that the move- 
ment of the head, shoulders, and arms are in accord 
with each other, and drawn also at the proper angles 
with the lines of the violin and bow. The hands must 
be carefully studied, as any error in the placing of the 
fingers upon the bow and strings would be an absurd- 
ity. Draw the fingers distinctly as you see them here, 
putting the tip of each finger in its place. 

For the background, mix a tone with Bone Brown, 
Madder Lake, Yellow Ochre, and a little Cobalt. Paint 
the coat with Raw Umber, a little Yellow Ochre, Per- 
manent Blue, Ivory Black, and Burnt Sienna; in the 
deeper shadows omit the White and Yellow Ochre. 
For the velvet collar, use Bone Brown, Yellow Ochre, 
White, a littke Madder Lake and Ivory Black; add 
more White and a little Yellow Ochre in the high lights. 
The hat is painted with the colors given for the coat, and 
the brown lining repeats the tone of the velvet collar. 
For the violin, use Raw Umber, Burnt Sienna, Yellow 
Ochre, a little Cobalt, and Ivory Black, adding Madder 
Lake and Bone Brown in the deeper shadows, with 
very little of the lighter colors. Paint the strings with 
a delicate gray, made with White, Cobalt, Light Red, 
and a little Raw Umber. To this tone add Yellow 
Ochre, and White for the bridge. The collar and shirt 
are painted with the same gray as the strings in the 
local tone, and the high lights are touched in sharply 
with White, Yellow Ochre, Vermilion, and a little Ivory 
Black. For the flesh tints of the face and hands, mix 
White, Yellow Ochre, Raw Umber, Vermilion, a little 
Madder Lake, and a very little Cobalt and Ivory Black ; 
in the shadows add Burnt Sienna, use less White, and 
no Vermilion. Paint the beard and hair with the colors 
given for the strings of the violin, adding more Raw 
Umber and Yellow Ochre, with some Burnt Sienna 
and Ivory Black in the shadows. The bluish half tints 
will need Cobalt, with Raw Umber and White and 
Light Red. In finishing, add more Madder Lake to 
the local tone for the nose and ears, lips and cheek- 
bones. The eyes are painted with Permanent Blue, 
White, Madder Lake, Yellow Ochre, and Ivory Black 
for the iris; a touch of Ivory Black, Madder Lake, 
and Cobalt (pure) will give the darker touches in the 
centres and at the edges. Use finely pointed sable 
brushes in working out these small details. 
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LIPHART. 


DE 


BY E. 


VIOLLET LE DUC. 


OF 


PEN PORTRAIT 


THE BACKGROUND IS SOMEWHAT MECHANICAL, AND TOO MUCH RELIANCE HAS BEEN PLACED IN THE USE OF 


, 


THIS PORTRAIT IS AN INTERESTING, IF NOT ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLES OF LIPHART S PEN WORK. 


THE ROULETTE IN MODELLING THE FACE. 


AND SHOULDERS, 


MOST NOTICEABLE ABOUT THE NECK 


THERE IS ALSO A CORRECT SUGGESTION OF COLOR THROUGHOUT, 


THE HANDS, HOWEVER, ARE VERY GOOD, THE RIGHT ONE ESPECIALLY. 
VIOLLET LE DUC WAS ONE OF THE MOST CEi.EBRATED OF FRENCH ART CRITICS, AND AN AUTHORITY UPON ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN. 











HE DIED IN 1879. 
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NARCISSUS. PEN DRAWING, WITH USE OF FILM. 


This is a well-balanced composition. The flowers are white, with 
light gray shadows, and the centre a strong yellow with scarlet out- 
lines. The leaves are bluish green in lighter and darker shades. 
The vase can be either a golden brown, olive green or yellow, with the 
design in a deeper shade. The background may be of the palest 





turquoise blue, with brown or olive vase; or light terra cotta or , 


warm gray if we choose, instead, to have a yellow vase. 


IN this country we have a number of picturesque 
trees which are but little known in Europe, such as the 
American elm, beech, white oak, and tulip. In study- 
ing the trunks of trees, too great attention cannot 
be paid to the drawing of the shadows cast by the 
branches. The manner in which the bark cracks as the 
tree grows isa very important characteristic. Note how 
it peels off from the birch, scales off from the oak, and 
forms a network of ridges on the willow. The most im- 
portant part of a branch is where it joins the trunk, or 
where one branch springs out of another. The manner 
of this is different in almost every species of tree. The 
way in which the roots take hold of or enter the ground 
is likewise important. In treating the foliage, one 
should suppress detail, and take care of the masses, 
their values, their modelling, and the character of their 
outline. For the outlying groups of leaves, a simple 
touch with a ragged and badly crushed brush will often 
indicate them sufficiently. Enough drawing should, 
however, be introduced to characterize the species, and 
if the tree is in the immediate foreground, the individual 
as well. This can be done with touches proportioned 
to the size of the leaves, and by noting their directions 
and grouping. Should a branch come quite close, these 
touches will take the form of the leaves, 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





TREATMENT OF THE IRIS (FLEUR-DE-LIS) IN THE 
BROAD (‘WET’) MANNER. 


DoUuBTLESS if this favorite flower were rarer and more 
difficult of cultivation it would be more highly prized, 
for where could one find anything more decorative ? 
But as the iris will survive total neglect and widen its 
rings of green sword leaves from year to year in the 
humblest garden, the town florist seems seldom to re- 
gard it as worthy of his attention. As a model for the 
flower painter, however, the very fact that it is easily 
obtained makes it the more valuable. 

Let us take a few iris blossoms and some of their 
leaves and buds, and drop their stems in two or three 
upright glass vases placed near together. Our object 
is to form a composition that will remind us of the 
flower as it grows. It is not advisable to crush them 
close together; their petals are so fragile, so brittle— 
those three lighter petals of silk crépe with a subdued 
sparkle on them which meet at the top of the flower, 
as well as those three darker petals of purple velvet 
which hang below. 

To obtain the greatest freshness of color and breadth 
of effect for our representation of these large flowers, 
let us paint them in the very wet water-color method. 
We will use rough Whatman paper, even paper as 
rough as “ double elephant” would be well. 

Upon this sheet of paper, with a hard pencil, we draw 
with accuracy the general outlines of each flower and 
leaf. We have at hand our drawing-board, with our 
drawing-paper, and two sheets of white blotting-paper 
—all of the same size—and two strong rubber bands. 

The blotting-paper, dripping wet, is made smooth 
upon the board; then the water-color paper, well 
soaked, is placed upon the two sheets of blotting-paper. 
With an absorbent rag we wipe the dripping water 
from the upper surface of the drawing-paper and 
smooth out all wrinkles and bubbles, and then the 
whole is held in place by the two strong rubber bands. 

The board, with the paper on it, is laid flat upon a 
table, or upon a low stool, so that the washes of color 
will not run down, 

The painter must keep far enough away from his 
work—must look down on it from a great enough dis- 
tance to observe the general effect more than the mi- 
nutiz of what he is doing. 

We have, before we drew them, placed the flowers 
before the background against which we intend to 
represent them. We will suppose it to be gray. 

Toward the lower edge our model throws clear 
gray shadows upon it. With a large brush, full of the 
tint, we wash it in; or perhaps we use a tint a little 
stronger than we see it—to allow for the inevitable 
lightening and weakening of hue which comes with the 
drying of water-colors. With a large brush we then lay 
on the first wash of the flower. For this use Rose 
Madder, Cobalt Blue, Aureolin, and Indian Yellow; for 
the second stage you will need Rose Madder, Cobalt 
Blue, and Crimson Lake. In the last you add in the 
deepest tones New Blue and Crimson Lake. In the 
high light there may be spaces where it is best to leave 
the white of the paper. With an absorbent rag wipe 
out and model as you go the highly lighted portions. 

The paper does not become entirely dry for hours, 
because of the wet blotting-paper underneath; so you 
need not hurry in the execution of your work, which, 
although broad, should not be careless. The whole 
will not dry quickly; but the surface, a few minutes 
after the application of a wash, will be dry enough to 





allow you to add shadings or another wash without dis- 
turbing the first one. - 

With Yellow Ochre, shaded with Burnt Sienna or Van- 
dyck Brown, represent the brown husks that still cling 
to the flower stem. The buds and the blossoms in our 
composition require the same colors and treatment, al- 
though they should differ in form and may in tint. 

The leaves you see are a bluish green. Where they 
have not been rubbed together or handled they have a 
silvery sheen. Represent them by, first, a wash of per- 
haps Prussian Blue and Hooker’s Green mixed, leaving 
the very high lights white, and shade the leaves with 
Sap Green ora Gray Green where they show either color 
in the model. Indeed, I do not mean ever by these 
suggestions of pigments to advise the putting on of any 
color or tint which you do not see in the objects them- 
selves. They alone should be your guide. But remem- 
ber that water-colors dry paler than they appear when 
you put them on, and remember also that you must look 
for all the color and all the varieties of color that you 
can see, and seeing them, be not afraid to record them. 

The ends of the oldest leaves of the iris are often 
brown or faded yellow where early frosts have nipped 
them. These are harmonious with the other colors; so 
put them in if they are in your model. 

After everything is finished, place your painting where 


PINK CARNATIONS. PEN DRAWING. 


This shows the free use of outline, without loss of the combined softness 
and suppleness characteristic of the flower. 


the sun will shine upon the back of the board or a 
breeze can reach it. When the color is dry, remove 
the rubber bands, slip out the blotting-paper, replace 
the water-color study on the board with the bands to 
hold it smooth as before, and allow it to dry through 
and through while thus held flat. 

There are agreeable qualities in a water-color done 
while all the paper is wet which are not easy to obtain, 
or perhaps quite possible, when the paper dries out be- 
tween the paintings. There is both a softness and a 
force in this method of painting that makes it suitable 
for large effects. PATTY THUM. 
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MARINE PAINTING 1N WATER-COLORS. 
III, 

THE best palette for sketching is the box palette in 
Japanned tin, enamelled on the inside. As it hinges in 
the middle, it may be carried in the pocket. 
half should be divided into wells for large washes ; the 
lower should present a flat surface for mixing tints of 
smaller extent, and should be pierced by a thumb-hole. 
When open, it should be as large as an oil painter’s 
palette—that is to say, about 9x12 inches; a small 
palette is a nuisance, as it has to be cleaned often in 
the progress of the work. 
constructed to carry the tubes and brushes; but the 
brushes, at any rate, should be carried in a separate 


The upper 


These box palettes are often 


cylindrical case, in which they are in less danger of be- 
ing knocked about. A good brush should come to a 
fine, even point, having no hairs that stand out sepa- 
rately from the rest when wet. 


brushes, such as those used by oil painters, will be found 


A couple of bristle 
useful in many cases. Add a couple of small sponges— 
one for cleaning the palette, the other for moistening 
the paper and taking out lights. Painters of all coun- 
tries admit that Whatman’s is the best water-color 
paper. Made up 
into a “ block” of convenient size, it is easily carried, and 
But a badly 
made “block” is worse than useless. The first few 


It should have a perceptible grain. 
one is saved the trouble of stretching it. 


sheets may be of excellent Whatman, the rest of some 
inferior paper. Not properly stretched, the paper 
cockles as soon as moistened, and on the uneven surface 
it is impossible to lay aneven wash. Unevenly pressed, 
the grain is crushed out of the paper in places, and 
these places show as pale patches when a wash is 
The only plan is to have the block 

a_ skilful workman from heavy, 


passed over them. 

made to order by 
“double elephant” paper. Stirators or stretchers, 
though they may be of use in the studio, are very apt to 
get out of order on a sketching trip, and the time that 
would be occupied in stretching a heavy paper may usu- 
ally be more profitably employed. A few lead-pencils of 





























medium quality, neither so soft as to soil the paper nor 
so hard as to indent it; a water-bottle with detachable 
tin cups at either end; a camp-stool and a sketching 
umbrella, make up the full list of impedimenta, with 
which, in addition to the necessary personal baggage, 
one should be able to walk fifteen to twenty miles a 
day, if necessary, yet keep in good order for sketching. 
The umbrella is the hea- 
viest and most cumber- 
some article of the lot; 
but when one is obliged 
to work on an open beach, 
it is absolutely indispen- 
sable. The sun shining 
down on the white paper 
blinds the eyes and makes 
tones seem too pale which, 
within four walls, will 
seem as much too dark, 
So provided, the student 
may well begin his out- 
of-doors practice with ma- 
rine subjects, because, 
while comparatively sim- 
ple, they are always inter- 
esting from their move- 
ment and breadth of effect. 
Needless to say, it requires 
as much talent and study 
to become a notable ma- 
rine painter as to become 
remarkable in any other 
line of landscape ; still, the 
fact remains that a satis- 
factory degree of profi- 
ciency is most easily at- 
tained in marine painting. 


WHITE CARNATIONS. 


Pen Drawing without marked outlines to the blossoms. There were probably outlines in the preparatory pencil sketch, but they were used 
only as a guide and then rubbed out. 





PURPLE CLEMATIS 


Pen Drawing, showing roulett r the shading of the leaves 
and petals. This implement, which resembk dressmaker's tracing- 
wheel, has not been employed in either of the Carnation studies. 


This is partly because the criti ense is more easily 


satisfied in regard to forms of waves and clouds, 
which, constantly changing, cannot be exactly meas- 
ured, than in regard to the definite forms of trees 
and rocks. But it is also largely due to the breadth 


and simplicity of treatment which, we have already 


shown, these vast and united movements of sky and 
sea impose upon the painter. It is easy fo lose all no- 
tion of the “ensemble” in studying foliage, but nearly 
impossible to do so(unless one has a most uncommon 
memory for details) in studying marines. 

But even on the seacoast there is room for choice. 
Some subjects are more attractive and also less difficult 


than others. The artist may often choose the less effec- 


tive and more difficult subject precisely because it tries 
his power; but the amateur and the beginner in art, 
for whom these articles are written, will find everything 
difficult enough at the outset. 

Among the best things to begin with are the fishing 
boats of all sorts and sizes drawn up upon the beach, 
If one has a little command of the figure, he may add 
their owners; everywhere among the most picturesque 
of mankind, and, in this country, almost the sole pic- 
turesque element of the white population. The rocky 
coasts of the northern Atlantic and Pacific States also 
offer imposing and yet not too difficult subjects. And, 


-in general, the same sorts of subjects may be found on 





“AT THE MATINEE.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE F 
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the great lakes and along important rivers, even above 
tide-water. 

Supposing that the student has chosen a subject sim- 
ple both in drawing and in effect, the first thing for him 
to consider is the general tonality given by the atmos- 
phere and light, and which makes all the varied objects 
in a scene appear, as artists say, “in keeping.” It is 
evident that this general tonality changes from day to 
day and from hour to hour, It is likely 
to be bluish at morning, yellowish at 
evening of a fine day, gray in cloudy 
weather. If a study cannot be finished 
at one sitting, it is therefore essential to 
wait for the same sort of weather and the 
same hour of the day to carry it to com- 
pletion. At early morning the bluish 
vapors that rise, especially at the edge of 
the water, give a general tone of blue 
gray to all the foreground and distance 
and to the lower part of the sky. The 
painter will prepare his palette accordingly 
with grays more or less neutral, composed 
of Blue and Black, or Blue and Sepia, or 
with the more colored and luminous grays 
of Cobalt, Rose Madder, and Yellow 
Ochre, according to the quality of the light. 
The colder the general tone, the more of 
blue should enter into the composition of 
the palette; the warmer, the more of 
Ochre and Vermilion or Rose Madder; 
but of these last-named colors never more 
than a small quantity is needed. At all 
hours, even at sunset, the tones that are 
most widely diffused in nature are grays 
or other broken tints; and it is, in fact, 
these large masses of russets, browns, 
olives, and grays that give brilliancy and 
vigor to the more circumscribed spaces 
or spots of pure color. It is sometimes 
convenient to put these more brilliant 
tones first upon the paper, and the artist 
will in such cases never fail to remark how 
crude and commonplace they look be- 
fore they are surrounded and “ brought 
out” by the broken tints which to the un- 
artistic observer seem to contribute noth- 
ing to the effect. With further experi- 
ence, it will be found that this principle 
of contrast applies in various ways to all 
sorts of tones; a dark tone makes a pale 
tone near it appear lighter; a warm tone 
makes a cool one appear cooler ; abroken 
tone makes one comparatively pure ap- 
pear still more brilliant. Place Cobalt 
beside Vermilion, the Vermilion appears 
more orange, the Cobalt greener; place it 
beside a greenish yellow, the yellow tends 
to citron, the Cobalt to violet. Similar 
effects are even more marked in the case 
of broken colors, the character of which 
may be changed completely by their sur- 
roundings. Hence the fact, so wonderful 
to the outsider, that it is possible to paint 
a luminous and richly colored picture 
with the soberest tints. A wash of dull 
Indian Red, properly borne up by still 
lower tones, will look fresher, more bril- 
liant and transparent than the purest 
Rose Madder not so set off. 

These relations of tones among them- 
selves are a constant source of surprises 
even to the experienced artist, which is a 
reason the more why the beginner should 
choose the Simplest cases, those in which 
the general tone is gray. Ona gray day, 
when the sun is obscured by clouds, the 
colors of objects are less affected by light 
and shadow and reflections ;. tones and 
values are more positive and simpler; 
their relations more easily observed. Then, 
again, the light remains practically un- 
changed for a much longer time, and, in 
consequence, one may proceed more slow- 
ly and carefully. On a sunny day the light is constantly 
shifting, and with it the reflections from surrounding 
objects, which affect to a surprising degree the quality 
of the local coloring. Shadows become longer or shorter 
and change their position and direction, and it is neces- 
sary to work quickly if one half of the study is not to 





lace frill and dark red hat. 
and the ground a light brown, 


belie the other half. On a cloudy day, the young painter 
may proceed in a more leisurely fashion, and observe 
carefully and systematically that which he attempts to 
reproduce. His efforts are, consequently, much more 
likely to be crowned with success, ROBERT JARVIS. 


THE difficult point in painting a sky, whether clear 
or cloudy, is to make it recede. To do this one should 





“THE DANCE.” DECORATIVE PANEL BY GEORGES CLAIRIN. ENGRAVED 


ON WOOD BY FLORIAN, 


The design as a whole is admirably suited to painting on tapestry canvas. But the figures 
and accessories are easily adaptable for china decoration. 
be: For the girl’s dress, white with pink shadows, blue for the slippers, bunch of ribbons, and 
ribbon in the hair; hair powdered. The man’s dress might be in dark olive green, with a white 
The sky could be very pale blue ; the trees a faint, grayish-blue green, 
The ornamental framework may be in wood-brown tints ; the red 
and pink flowers should grow lighter and fainter toward the top. 


observe very carefully the colors and values of different 
parts of the sky, particularly of those approaching the 
zenith and those the horizon. A good landscapist, in 
painting a perfectly clear sky, will usea variety of tones, 
and play them among one another to get an appear- 
ance of unity without monotony. 


An agreeable scheme of color would 








HINTS FOR YOUNG SCULPTORS. 


III.—WAX AND COMPOSITE CLAY FOR FIGURINES 
AND SILVERWARE MODELS. 


MODELLERS’ wax is still sometimes used for very 
fine or very small work, such as silverware models 
and the like. But for small statuettes and all ordinary 
work of the sort, it has been superseded of late years 
by a composition made mainly of fine 
modelling clay, mixed with lard and other 
ingredients, and which may be obtained 
so cheaply and of such good quality of 
dealers in the ordinary modelling clay 
that it is hardly worth while for the stu- 
dent to experiment in making it. It is 
known as “ composite clay.” It has some 
of the qualities of putty, in that it gets 
soft by the warmth of the hand, and hard- 
ens again on cooling, but it does not stick 
to the fingers and does not crumble. It 
has the advantage over clay of not re- 
quiring to be kept wet, and of keeping 
its shape for any length of time, and over 
wax of being unaffected by ordinary 
changes of temperature, and of being 
workable with ordinary tools. The finer 
work in wax has to be done with iron tools 
heated in the flame of an alcohol lamp. 

Composite clay may be procured of 
two qualities, hard or soft; the harder 
sort being that best adapted for very fine 
work, Mr. Charles Osborn, of the Whit- 
ing Manufacturing Co., uses it in prefer- 
ence to wax in modelling his very delicate 
designs ; and for sketches and the small 
models shown in competitions it is in- 
valuable to all sculptors. 

To make a sketch of a small figure in 
composite clay, one had best prepare a 
base of plaster in which a piece of small 
lead pipe may be stuck upright for a sup- 
port. The plaster should be thick enough 
to hold the pipe firmly, so that it may be 
bent a little, following the movement of 
the figure. If the figure is to stand 
straight, a small iron rod of the proper 
length will do just as well. Around this 
pipe or rod, copper or iron wire is to be 
twisted firmly at the height of the shoul- 
ders and of the hips. Small chains or 
wires are to be hitched on to these twists, 
taking the directions of the arms and legs ; 
wires, if no other support is provided, as 
in the case of an outstretched arm: but 
chains, being more flexible, are better for 
limbs, folds of drapery, or other masses 
in contact with the base or depending on 
the central support. A large figure re- 
quires, of course, to be much more solid- 
ly supported than a small one. The sup- 
ports, if of iron, must be carefully covered 
with wax, composite clay, or plaster to ex- 
clude the air and prevent rusting. In 
modelling, one should work first by planes 
until assured of the action, the general 
proportions, and effect. It is very easy 
afterward to round off the angles with 
the finger, to take away superfluities, or 
add a little material where needed to give 
the roundness of natural flesh. The 
composite clay may be bronzed, or may be 
colored white or of any tint by mixing 
the color in powder with it or by apply- 
ing it on the surface while sticky with a 
bit of cotton wool. 

CARRIAGE-PAINTERS’ striping 
brushes, made of black sable, very long 
and narrow, are extremely useful in paint- 
ing in water-colors or in very delicately 
finished oil paintings, to draw in trunks 
and branches of trees—in fact, anything 
else that needs to be very carefully defined, 
such as foreground grasses, weeds, and the like. 





A HOUSE-PAINTER’S “ duster,” a large, flaring brush 
of soft hairs, is a very useful tool in a studio, or, for 
that matter, in any household, for dusting paintings 
and all objects easily scratched or smudged. 
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EASY LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. 





DESIGNING, 


A GooD design need never be considered too simple, 
but it must be well drawn and in harmony with the 
form of the china, as well as suited to the 
special use for which the piece is intend- 
ed. It is always tolerably safe to choose 
flowers for our decoration, but one must 
consider very carefully the propriety of 
introducing human or other animal forms 
of any kind, and even when we have con- 
cluded to use them we must remember 
that their management calls for more skill 
than the untrained amateur is likely to 
have atcommand. Fruit, like flowers, af- 
fords highly decorative motives; but if 
at all realistically represented, it would 
be unsuitable for many objects for which 
the latter might be appropriate. For 
instance, one would not care to see a 
brush-tray or a chocolate-pot painted 
with apples, pears, or oranges, however 
perfect the execution might be. 

Let harmony reign, and we cannot go 
very far astray. Next to harmony we 
most prize originality. To repeat, the 
basis of all good work is good design ; 
next comes color, and then execution. 
I put execution last, for it is literally the 
last thing to be acquired. 

To India, China, and Japan; to Eng- 
land, Germany, and France, we owe our 
chief inspiration in the decorative arts. 
The best that each has given us is so 
beautiful and individual that it would be 
hard, perhaps, to say which country has 
exercised the greatest influence over us. 
Modern example has done much for us; 
but when we linger in review of what 
was accomplished in what are called the 
“lost arts,” we feel the hopelessness of 
competition with the work of the great 
ceramic artists of past ages. “Yet the 
modern decorator, however humble, has 
all the beautiful work of the past to 
stimulate and encourage him, and if he 
cannot be altogether original, he can at 
least be true to the best ideals, Nature 
must ever be the chief source of inspira- 
tion of the artist. Therefore, let him 
strive to understand plants, their forms 
and their growths. Let him study care- 
fully all their characteristics. The Ja- 
panese will patiently observe a flower for 
days before even venturing to draw it. 
What is the result? A touch so strong 
and true, that every line, when it comes, 
tells its own story of grace and beauty, of 
bursting bud and delicate blossom—a 
positive picture of quivering nature. 

With the inexperienced, great pains are 
necessary in the drawing and placing of 
the design. Free-hand work, of course, 
is best ; but if one is obliged to use a 
copy, let him not do so slavishly, but 
learn to adapt it to his purpose by re- 
arranging its elements and adjusting 
them to fit the special object in hand. 
This is really simpler and more helpful 
than absolute copying, which, after a 
while, becomes uninteresting, and soon 
causes the student who practises it to be- 
come a mere imitator. 

Sketch your design in a rough, rapid 
way—‘ blocking it in,” as artists say. 
After being sure that all the general lines 
are good and in the right direction, work 
up each portion gradually, making no at- 
tempt to finish any individual part until 
the whole composition has practically been drawn in; for 
with even a person of great experience a drawing may 
be carried some way before it is realized that the whole 
will look cramped or awkward within the allotted space. 
Your lines are pretty sure to vary from the original ; so be 
always on the lookout for any unexpected pretty turn or 


This design as a whole is admirably suited to painting on tapestry canvas. 
cessories are easily adaptable for china decoration, An agreeable scheme of color would be: For 
the sky, light blue; the trees bluish green, and the ground a very light brown. 
might be a rich wine-color, the breeches cream, stockings white, slippers black, hat black, and the 
lace jabots white. The woman's dress might be salmon pink, and the hair powdered, 


work may be in wood-brown tones ; the flowers pink and red. 


movement in leaf or stem that may suggest itself as you 
proceed with the work, and avail yourself of it unhesitat- 
ingly, if it serves your purpose to do so. When you 
have wandered somewhat from the original arrange- 
ment in your model, you will often find that some bud 
or blossom had better be omitted altogether, or else 
raised or lowered, as the case may be, in order to pre- 


serve the harmony of the composition, Always con- 
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“MUSIC.” DECORATIVE PANEL BY GEORGES CLAIRIN. ENGRAVED ON 


WOOD BY FLORIAN, 


sider carefully in advance the possibilities of the china 
before you in relation to your design, and how every 
point about it may he turned to the best advantage. 
Good water-color drawings from nature are the most 
helpful studies for the china painter. Although in 
china painting the technical conditions differ greatly 





3ut the figures and ac- 
The man's coat 


The frame- 








from those of water-color, the results in the two me- 
diums may approximate very closely in general effect. 
For its direct influence on the work of the china painter, 
practice in aquarelle is helpful and, indeed, altogether 
desirable. 

Draw a small part of the flower or shrub you have 
selected for study, giving every detail of it, and you may 
add marginal notes as to the number of stamens and 
petals, and the result of any observations 
you may have made concerning the growth 
and general character, On the same 
sheet place or “ pose” blossoms in various 
ways. These may be only rough sugges- 
tions; but, so far as they go, they must 
be accurate, especially as to light and 
shade. ‘ Values” can no more be disre- 
garded in china painting than in any 
other department of painting. 

In designing, use one of your sable out- 
liners, keeping it expressly for India ink 
and Carmine, using a tile as a palette. 
The two colors may be used in the same 
design when it is elaborate enough to re- 
quire it. For instance, in a design of 
ribbons and flowers, Carmine (water- 
color—which will disappear in the firing) 
may be used for all except the leaves, and 
they may be sketched in with India ink 
(which will also disappear in the firing). 
This practice is helpful to the designer in 
locating color, and it enables him, in a 
measure, to anticipate the look of the 
finished work. The monotonous outline 
drawing is sometimes deceptive; one 
often, indeed, is surprised at the effect 
produced by the final concentration of 
color. The lines may be thinned or 
cleaned by means of one of the round, 
pointed brushes which should be kept 
exclusively for this purpose; it must be 
used with clean water and not be too wet. 

Do not crowd your drawing with de- 
tails. Most of them can be putin best 
after the first firing. 

The lithographic pencil is helpful in 
retouching, and for simple work that is 
pretty sure to go right; but as the marks 
are easily obliterated by the subsequent 
use of paint and turpentine, it cannot be 
recommended to the beginner. 

Do not rub out with the finger. Often 
the moisture from the skin seriously af- 
fects the colors. All unnecessary hand- 
ling should be avoided, especially by any 
one whose hands are not naturally dry 
and cool. If scrupulously kept in good 
condition, however, the fingers are some- 
times very valuable tools used in conjunc- 
tion with the brush. But of this I will 
speak later. Lucy CoMINS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


IF we are sometimes at a loss to find 
suitable presents for certain of our wom- 
en friends, we have no such _ trouble 
when it comes to find something for 
those who happen to be housekeepers ; for 
never have the shops been so well stocked 
with choicer productions of the potter's 
art than at present. 

Of course, sets of fancy plates never 
come amiss, and even if the decorator 
possesses but little skill, that little, if 
rightly directed, will help her to produce 
something creditable. Tinting and gild- 
ing are not beyond the capabilities of 
any one, and may often be preferable to 
painted decoration, however well the lat- 
ter may be executed. Plates with hand- 
some borders are an especially useful gift. 
For very elaborate painting choose a 
plate with a plain border; if an ornamental border be 
preferred, then use little or no gold. A set of plates 
seen recently was decorated with large flowers, and 
tinted with Celadon at the edges, fading into white in 
the centre, which was pretty much covered with the 
design. There was not even a gold rim at the edge, 
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When much gold is used in combination with color 
work, a plain plate is desirable. A pretty set of 
bread-and-butter plates could be made for the friend 
who has a lunch service of ‘Old Blue.” 
by Mr. Volkmar which have been given recently in 
The Art Amateur would be very appropriate and 
charming decorations. 

Among articles of a purely ornamental character, 
there is an antique horn, about ten inches in length, with 
the top pierced for flowers, which is novel and effective. 
There are clusters of tiny globes, two or three inches in 


The designs 


diameter, for violets; five are joined together in a row, 
and, again, three of these, making fifteen. They cost $1.50 
and $2. Another style has four quaint little jugs piled 
together. These have a neck and two handles each. 
While they are not new, they might well be used 
more often. They make a pretty and convenient 
holder for small flowers and vines. They need only 
to be decorated with tinting and a little gold, 
or, at most, with a spray of leaves and grasses in gold. 
Then there are the baskets for violets, with pierced covers, 
which are always pretty. Some of the newer shapes in 
vases are very beautiful. Many of them may be 
decorated in Royal Worcester style. A fern dish or rose 
bowl would be a welcome gift, if kept very simple. 
Among the bowls seen was one of plain globular 
shape, with crimped top. It costs about. $3, and 
would look very well if simply tinted very dark at 
the bottom, shading to almost white at the top, with 
the edge gilded. Another of somewhat similar shape, 
and having two handles, costs $1.25. Pretty little 
holders also are sold for very sinall bouquets or single 
flowers. 

Some of the new salad bowls are very beautiful. 
Two, known respectively as the “ Severn” and “ Pom- 
padour,” are eight or nine inches in diameter, and cost 
eighty-five and ninety-five cents. The latter is an old- 
fashioned shape, reminding one of grandmother's china. 
It could be decorated in “Old Blue.” Both shapes, 
though broken in outline, give a good plain surface for 
decoration. A ground of Celadon or Chrome Water- 
Green, with sprays of maiden-hair fern painted on the 


unfired ground, or, if preferred, fired first and the 
ground laid over and well fluxed, in order to get some of 
the softness of underglaze, would be suitable. The same 
decoration might be made in gold. The “ Severn” is a 
particularly graceful shape; the comfit and biscuit jar 
belonging to the same set are also good. The choco- 
late pot is very quaint, and would look well if done in 
browns or turtle-dove gray, with gold decoration. 

An orange bowl, with deeply crimped sides, costing 
$2.50, and orange cups, would make a_ beautiful 
present. Ice-cream cups, pretty, delicate things, with 
fluted edges and one or two handles, cost $1.25, 
and an ice-cream plate, in the same style, $1. The 
strawberry bowls, with crimped edges, are worth 
$1.50; with a set of saucers to match would be 
most useful. The ice bowl and plate, and finger 
bowls with plate, are similar. All these, owing to their 
shapes, seem to require nothing more than tinting, with 
gold on the edges, though they might have a monogram, 
if desired. 

A very graceful cup for Roman punch, with two 
handles, costs seventy-five cents; it might well have a 
very elaborate ornamentation of gold and enamels. Of 
course, the fancy shapes in bowls, baskets, trays, boxes, 
shells, lotus leaves, and gypsy kettles for bonbons and 
salted almonds are innumerable, and one can hardly 
have too many of them. Some of the little cream and 
sugar sets are of exquisite design, and so ornamental in 
the ware as to need only gold for 
decoration. Others with the crimped 
edges have room only for tinting, and 
others still may be flowered to the 
heart’s content. Table bells and 
pierced tea-balls for the five-o'clock 
tea are very useful. Egg-cups, in 
the form of a half-opened lily and 
bud, cost only fifty cents. A square 
box with a cover, for sardines, may 
be prettily decorated with seaweed, 
in color or gold, or with tiny fish 
swimming in the water. 

Knife handles can be had in many 
sizes, and some are of very handsome 


German figures or motto, with scroll ornament, but all 
must be in subdued tints. There are mugs of all sorts 
and shapes, and several different designs of loving cups. 
The latter cost from $2.25 to $3.50, and should naturally 
have some very choice ornamentation. Gold and en- 
amels could be used liberally, or even jewels. 

There are lamp vases without number, all prices, and 
of simple or elegant design. There are clocks set in 
plaques, square and rococo clocks to hang with chains, 
standing clocks of all sizes and shapes, from the little 
thing of seven inches to the massive mantel ornament 
with cathedral gong, including “ Grandfather’s Clock,” 
fourteen inches high. These clocks are, as a rule, rococo 
in design, with heavy ornament in the ware, and will 
need tinting in one or two colors, and have garlands 
of flowers, cupids, and court groups. They cost 
from two to ten dollars. Table tops are of several de- 
signs, fourteen inches square, and cost $2.25. They 
can be made very beautiful with gold and enamel 
borders, and, like the clocks and lamps, give a chance to 
make something special in color and decoration to suit 
the fittings of any room. 

Atomizers make a pretty addition to the dressing- 
table. There is also a perfume jar, with an inner 
chamber of asbestos, which will be saturated with the 
favorite perfume, the outside being decorated with the 
proper flower. There is a very charming rococo ink- 
stand-—in fact, all the desk finishings are pretty and 
dainty, and include everything for real or fancied use. 
The same may also be said of the boudoir sets. 

On reading these suggestions, it will be noticed that 
preference has been given to such articles as are likely 
to find a welcome on account of their utility, and also 
from the fact that they can be made to look very dainty 
with but little work. C. E. BRapy. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CONVENTIONAL 
DECORA TION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE 
VASE SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 

THE much-abused term “conventional ornament” 
is sometimes made to cover a multitude of sins. It 
would be difficult to define the phrase exactly, for in 
each handicraft conventionalizing has its peculiar limita- 
tions and differences. But certainly it sanctions no 
such direct violation of the laws of nature as we some- 
times see, and which can give only a painful sensation 
although the mission of ornamentis to give pleasure. The 
treatment demanded in one case may be improper, or 
at least unnecessary in another. - For instance, the 
worker in cloisonné enamel outlines his design with a 
clearly defined line of metal; but it does not follow that 
the china decorator must imitate him with a line of 
color. Assuredly not, if the floral or other forms in- 
troduced in the same decoration have received a nat- 
uralistic treatment, and yet in the popular mind this 
seems an inseparable element of conventional orna- 
ment. 

There are, of course, cases where a clearly defined 
outline, of more or less delicacy, is necessary to give 
relief from the background and add character, where the 
worker is denied the many helps of light, shade, and 
color, which would be available in a more pictorial 
treatment. But the line of the cloisonné workman is a 
necessity; there is an apparent reason for its being, as 
there is for the “couched” outline in certain kinds of 


embroidery; and the glint of the metal also plays its 
part in the color scheme. This idea is borrowed with 
fine effect in some of the Royal Worcester and Doul- 


ton ornamentation ; but certainly the conspicuous black, 
red, or brown line we see edging*the natural flowers 


and fruit in some “ decorations” can claim no such 
justification. Nor does there seem to be any sufficient 
reason for reproducing with the brush the stiff arrange- 
ments and often ungainly forms demanded for the chisel 
of the stoneworker. It is not necessary to caricature 
nature nor distort it into unnatural growths, in order 
to adapt it to an artificial arrangement. 

It must not be supposed that the arranging of purely 
decorative ornament is a mere mechanical process. The 
would-be designer must have feeling for harmony of 
line, form, and color, and a thorough knowledge of the 
details of any object he proposes to conventionalize— 
not to mention that nice sense of fitness that dictates 
how far the decoration shall extend, what part of the 
object shall be enriched, and what part shall be consid- 
ered sufficient in itself; the ornament, of course, being 
adapted to the form which it is to overlay, and the 
designing of it being carefully considered in reference 
to the space it is to occupy. 

It is a fascinating study to dissect good examples of 
conventional ornament, and find the lines upon which 
they are built. For the most (seemingly) careless ar- 
rangement has a framework that holds it together, and 
is based on certain laws of construction, to which it is 
bound to conform. The china decorator, not having to 
consider in a reproduction the special requirements of 
a material different from that upon which he is work- 
ing, or the limitations of a mere mechanical process, may 
usually preserve all the delicacy of outline and charm of 
growth he finds in his model from nature, and, re- 
lieved from limitations of palette, may fairly revel in 
schemes of color of his own concoction, 

The illustration given herewith, showing the pro- 
gressive stages in the decoration for a vase, must make 
the story of the evolution so clear—from the first 
memoranda of the scroll form to the finished design— 
that the student should have little difficulty in adapting 
another flower of similar growth to the same lines. It 
is hoped that this simple lesson may encourage many 
readers of the magazine to work out for themselves 
original schemes of decoration of the same kind, always, 
however, as a preliminary, studying closely the character 
of the flower or other plant form chosen as the motive 
and adapting the framework to its particular needs. 
He will naturally remember that plants of long, swaying 
or twining stems fall naturally into spirals, while those 
of short, stubby, or angular growth suggest other lines. 

First, ascertain the dimensions of the space to be 
filled. In the present case, take the greatest circum- 
ference of the vase. Lay this out on paper. The 
number of scrolls will partly determine the width of the 
band. Divide the space into two, three, or more parts, 
remembering that each group must be arranged so that 
the eye can take in the whole story at a glance. Then 
divide these spaces again into a convenient number of 
parts, drawing horizontal lines ; form them into squares. 
It is well to draw these lines in ink. Next, make out 
the main lines of the scroll; they must be symmetrical, 
the curves perfect and alike. Proceed to clothe them 
with the flower and leaf ferns, simply blocking in masses 
the size and general shape; for it is of no use to 
waste your time in regard to details until all has been 
arranged. 

This done, apply the same operation to the vase. It 
will be easy to strike the horizontal lines with the aid 
of a banding wheel. Lacking this, pile up books to the 
exact height necessary, and, holding a pencil flat on the 
top of them, and very firmly, steadily turn the vase 
resting on the table against the point, 
having first rubbed its surface with 
spirits of turpentine (not oil), to en- 
able it to take the mark. Divide up 
the circumference into the same 
number of spaces as on the paper. 
The distances on the middle line 
will be the same, but, naturally, nar- 
rower at top than bottom. In the 
absence of something better, they 
may be ruled with a strip of stiff writ- 
ing-paper, and with the aid of the 
squares thus formed, the main lines 
of the scrolls may be copied in their 
proper places and proportions, and 





designs. They should be decorated 
to match the rest of the table service. 

A handsome tankard fourteen 
inches high could have some quaint 





afterward the details may be filled in. 

Even in making a copy of the de- 
sign given here, it will be advisable 
to go through the same process. To 
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MONOCHROME WOULD BE A SAFE AND EFFECTIVE TREATMENT FOR THIS DECORATION. 


THE DECORATION OF A VASE. 


WE SUGGEST A GROUND OF CELADON OR CHROME WATER GREEN, WITH THE ORNAMENT WORKED OUT IN GRAY GREENS, OR A 


RICH BROWN LIKE BROWN 108, OR A GRAY BROWN LIKE CHESTNUT BROWN, ON A GROUND OF LIGHT IVORY YELLOW OR MAIZE. A DELICATE GRAY MAY BE USED FOR THE GROUND, WITH THE DECORATION WHITE, 


SHADED GRAY AND TOU°HED UP WITH WHITE ENAMEL; OR THE WHOLE DECORATION COULD BE WORKED OUT IN GOLD OF TWO COLORS. 


THIS WOULD BE STRIKINGLY RICH AGAINST ALMOST ANY MEDIUM DARK- 


COLORED BACKGROUND. BY USING WATER RAISING, THE GOLD CAN BE LAID ON AN UNFIRED OIL GROUND, OR THE SPACES COULD BE CLEANED OUT, THUS REDUCING THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE WORKK TO TWO FIRINGS, 
THE RAISING SHOULD BE LAID IN A THIN, EVEN COAT, AND SLIGHTLY PICKED OUT WITH DELICATE LINES. DOTS OF RAISED GOLD, AND ENAMEL OF A COLOR HARMONIZING WITH THE TINTING, MAY FORM THE CIRCLES 


ON THE NECK AND BASE. 
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one able to draw free hand it will save much useless ex- 
penditure of time, and for the inexperienced it is obvious- 
ly impossible to trace upon the curving surface and have 
the lines come out true. The drawing must be clear- 
ly and carefully made, every detail given ; for the after 
work must show no timidity. The color must be laid on 
with a full pencil and a fearless stroke, which can never 
be done while one is feeling for proper space or outline. 

An impression prevails that the most inexperienced 
may successfully cope with a conventional treatment. 
Such work certainly affords first-rate practice and 
training, if the beginner will recognize the fact that 
workmanlike handling is just as apparent and just as 
indispensable as in all other decoration. It frankly tells 
its story. There are no tricks of color, or of light and 
shade, to hide incompetence; no patching up of a 
lumpy, muddled surface ; no excuse for or concealing of 
broken-backed curves, or doctoring of faulty design or 
drawing with shadowy forms. Like work in raised 
paste, it must be simple, direct, and correctly laid the 
first time; and like that, also, it is in a greater 
measure mechanical, and working after copies may be 
acquired by many lacking the artistic sense or training 
to qualify them to do other work, 

Leaf forms may be modified or adapted to the space 
they are to occupy; but the proper growth of the plant 
must always be observed. Notice in the design given 
here how the leaves clasp the stem, as in nature, and 
how lovingly all the little details of the tightly closed and 
half-opened buds, with their scaly calyx, are worked 
in. No part of the growthof stem, leaf, or blossom 
is too insignificant to pass over. Every detail must be 


represented correctly. E. C. DARBY. 


WHEN the amateur has made some progress in 
the handling of the more easily worked and cheaper 
metals, such as copper, brass, tin, lead, and tinned iron, 
it will be time for him to study the qualities of the more 
precious and the harder metals with a view to selecting 
that which is most suitable for his purposes. All pure 
metals and many alloys are plastic. Hard alloys, such 
as steel and bronze, are suitable only for casting and 
chasing, but pure metals and soft alloys, such as brass 
and solder, may be wrought as well as cast. For pur- 
poses of experiment, then, these are the best. Even if 
one determines to devote his life to modelling and cast- 
ing, his first efforts had better be in lead or solder. 
Electro-metallurgy makes a third and very promising 
mode of working. So far, it has been used only me- 
chanically ; but an expert in handling bath and battery, 
who is also something of an artist, can produce beauti- 
ful and novel effects. We have seen alloys, patines, 
variegated mixtures produced in the bath with ease and 
certainty, which could not be produced by the usual 
processes. Merely changing the intensity of the current 
will completely alter the appearance of the metal de- 
posited, and all sorts of surfaces, from the roughly 
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granular to the absolutely smooth, dense, and polished, 
may be produced in this way. Silversmith’s work is 
very often cast into the general shape required, and 
then finished by repoussé and chasing. Copper does 
not furnish as good castings as its alloys, brass and 
bronze, but it is more easily worked by hand and by 
electricity better than either, and its rich color should 
bring it into favor. Both gold and silver are very readily 
worked in every way, and their rarity altogether apart, 
they are the very best metals for the artist. 





THE kind of wood to use for pyrography depends 
greatly upon the size and character of the decoration. 
For the frieze of a room or a large panel to go over a 
chimney-piece, soft wood would be best, for it would 
allow of bold treatment of lines. But if you were in- 
tending to ornament a jewel-box hard wood would be 
best, because it lends itself to the most delicate work. 


WOOD-CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 


I1Il.—FIRE-SCREEN. 
THE pupil who has followed the instructions given in 
my two previous lessons, and has carved the simple de- 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE FIRE-SCREEN ILLUSTRATED RELOW, SHOW- 
ING THE BRACKETS WHICH FIT INTO THE OPENING OF THE FIREPLACE. 


signs given with them, will now be ready for a more 
advanced stage of the “ Viking” style, where, without 
actual modelling being required, the effect of it is 
obtained by reason of the background being jigged out 
of the design. Much more command of the tool and 
control of the wrist and arm are thus learned, and the 
pupil is better prepared to take up other styles of historic 
ornament requiring more relief. For this stage a fire- 
screen is an excellent object to workon. Itis also hand- 
some and of little expense. When planning such a 
thing, which has rather a heavy frame, care must be 
taken to get perfectly seasoned, kiln-dried wood. The 
width of the screen must be regulated by the size of 
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the fireplace opening, being at least a foot wider than 
that is, to allow the carved feet to project toward the 
fire without risk of scorching. It is better, for con- 
venience sake, to project the feet toward the fire. Only 
a practical cabinet-maker should get out the frame, for 
it must be correctly planned, sawed out, and well fitted 
—not glued—before carving ; then it can be taken apart, 
carved, and put together afterward and glued. The 
design must be very carefully drawn out before taking 
it to the cabinet-maker, who usually places it on the 
wood, and jigs out the background according to the 
lines given him. These have to be very accurate, as it 
is extremely awkward, generally impossible, to correct a 
bad line made by the jig-saw. The wood for the frame 
should be seven-eighths or one inch thick, and the inter- 
laced effect should be carried out on both sides. But 
the parts which need most attention, and which should 
be most carefully worked up, are the front and sides. 
When beginning to carve, first mark out carefully the 
parts which go over and those which pass under. Take 
a parting tool and cut or bevel the parts that pass un- 
Let this be a 
quarter of an inch sunk, to give the appearance of pass- 


der, down toward those that pass over. 


ing under, and be careful to connect the curves on the 
opposite side, so that they will appear to come out and 
continue after passing under. Try to get finely flowing 
lines. Make the interlaced parts slightly rounded ; 
then shape the heads of the dragon, making the eyes 
prominent, also the upper and lower jaws toward the 
points. Here the carver must use his own judgment, re- 
membering that bold sweeps, well undercut, will make 
the work look strong. Avoid short, small strokes as 
much as possible. Do not be afraid to take long 
strokes. Should a piece chip off or crack do not be 
alarmed, for there is plenty of glue in the market, and 
where a thing has been glued it is often stronger than 
before. 

If the worker wants the dragons’ heads, tails, and 
bodies higher in relief, a piece of wood can be glued on 
and modelled down to the shape desired. As it is im- 
possible to make rigid rules for these things, the carver 
suits his own ideas toa certain extent, but he should 
keep one thing always in mind: do not fear to grapple 
with the work. Go at it as if you had been working for 
years; the result will be that you will work more quickly 
and better. There are certain parts of the dragon hav- 
ing peculiar shapes, broadened parts, which are charac- 
teristics of the style, and these should be made slightly 
concave. Then add the parallel lines inside the outline 
by means of the fluter, and indicate the scales. Do not 
space them off with a compass, but be guided by your 
eye. Measure as little as possible. If a pupil carves 
two balanced sides of a design, and they are not abso- 
lutely alike, do not let that be a source of worry; strive 
for a good general effect. This unlikeness is often sought, 
to avoid the mechanical accuracy of machine work. 

The fire-screen, being a heavy piece, a mallet is re- 
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WOODEN FIRE-SCREEN, CARVED IN “ VIKING” (SCANDINAVIAN) STYLE, DESIGNED BY KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. SCALE, If INCHES TO THE FOOT, 


(FULL-SIZE WORKING DRAWINGS OF THE DETAILS WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE ART AMATEUR NEXT MONTH.) 
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quired, but be careful not to use it too vigorously, for the 
background of the work being jigged out, it is not so 
strong as a solid board. The tools used here are natu- 
rally a little larger in size than those used on our previ- 
ous work. They must always be in proportion to the 
work. It is impossible to tell just what tools to use on 
a given piece for this reason. Choose those that fit the 
curves and are suitable for the gouging that is to be 
done. The tools should always be put in a row before 
you, the points toward you, the mallet, also, where the 
hand can reach it easily. 

A stain can be used on light woods, if desired, though 
natural wood always looks well finished with beeswax 
and turpentine. But as this screen is a piece of furni 
‘ture, if the other pieces in the room are shellacked, a thin 
coating can be rubbed on it also. Of the woods suita- 
ble for a screen, mahogany is perhaps the best, being 
easy to carve. Holly, birch, and bird’s-eye maple are 
bad, as they are tough and do not make any reflection of 
light ; they are dead in effect, and do not show up as well 
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THE FURNISHING OF A SMALL APARTMENT, 


Ill. rHE BEDROOM, 

THE bedroom which we illustrate herewith com- 
pletes the suite of which we have already described and 
illustrated the dining-room, parlor, and library. The 
room is, for the size of the apartment, a large one, the 
hygienic importance of plenty of light and air in the 
bedroom having been taken into consideration by the 
builder. Still, the light key of color and simple treat- 
ment adhered to in the other rooms have not been de- 
parted from here, for reasons both practical and artistic, 
that will commend themselves to every one. The wall- 
paper, of a pale écru tint, is decorated in stripes with a 
dotting of small blossoms in darker tones of blue gray 
mixed with a little gold, very sparingly introduced in 
the stamens of the blossoms. The narrow frieze, which 
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the old curiosity shops of the large cities, or to attend 
country auctions, to pick. up handsome and substantial 
dressing-tables, bureaus, beds, and chairs. We must 
reiterate our advice, however, not to buy the more elab- 
orately ornamented furniture of the day, though, like 
the articles in our pictures, it may be copied as to style 
and design from good Colonial or old English or 
French originals. The gilt bronze or other metal dec- 
orations on the old furniture was usually very artistical- 
ly chased by hand, and every part of it was, therefore, 
of value. Now, a few plain castings from good models 
help to enliven and give an air of elegance to what 
would otherwise be a sombre-looking piece of furni 
ture; but a profusion of such decorations looks garish 
and vulgar. And marquetry of the common sort is 
especially to be avoided, as it is seldom or never well 
enough done to stand our climate and our heating 
arrangements, But we think we have shown that it is 
now possible with a very moderate outlay and no great 


expenditure of time to furnish a small apartment sim- 
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as cherry or oak. Cherry is tougher than mahogany, and 
oak is more so than either. These three woods, mahog- 
any, cherry and oak, are easy to procure in the market. 
It must not be forgotten that the tools must have a fine 
bevel on the inside and quite a deep one on the outside, 
and must be kept always in workmanlike condition. 
Stones to fit the tools for sharpening and also a little 
oil-can must always be on hand. 

Instead of using this fire-screen as a frame for a 
painted design, which would detract from the rich effect 
of the carving, I would suggest the use of glass, either 
heavy plate or opal, with highly colored “ bulls’ eyes,” 
which would enable the cheerful glow of the fire, as 
well as its tempered warmth, to be fully enjoyed by 
those gathered around it. The following motto might 
be carved on the screen, if there is room for it : 

‘* Thou bold, bright blaze, retire, 
And let my beauties shine ; 
Tho’ once a god, O Fire ! 
Thy power now yields to mine,” 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 











OF A SMALI, APARTMENT. fTHE BEDROOM, DRAWN 


PARLOR, DINING-ROUOM, AND LIBRAKY WERE GIVEN IN OUR LAST TWO I! 


just reaches the top of the windows, is in the same 
colors, but the more striking design makes a sufficient 
distinction between it and the body of the wall surface. 
The looped window-curtains are of a blue gray lined 
with écru, and these colors reappear in the bed-curtains 
and the upholstering of the lounge, but with differences 
of tone, due to the texture of the material. The white 
bearskin (the fur is, as usual, of a yellowish tinge) and 
the Turkish rug carry out the same combination of 
colors, which when thus repeated has an effect nearly 
neutral; that is, neither warm nor cold. But the rose- 
wood furniture, the gold mats of the few engravings 
and water-colors, and the gilt bronzes of the chandeliers 
and wall-brackets turn the balance in the direction of 
warm color, giving a cheerful and comfortable aspect 
to the room. 

It is unnecessary to speak in much detail of the furni- 
ture, for it is of the sort that may now be obtained 
from any reputable maker. The improvement in public 
taste having already had its proper and necessary effect 
on the trade, it is no longer necessary to hunt through 





BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


ply and tastefully. There is no longer any need to 
live surrounded by ugliness. The hints which we have 


given might be multiplied many times, but our readers 


.. Will be able to supplement them from their own obset 


vations; and we started out to describe the living-rooms 
of a single small apartment as an example, but by no 
means as a model to be strictly followed out in every 
detail. ROBERT JARVIS. 


THE “ Viking” style of carving was originated by 
the hardy, sea-loving Norsemen, and used by them in 
carving their long ships and wooden shields, in hammer- 
ing out a pattern on their helmets and on their rune 
stones. The women of ancient Scandinavia wove the 
twined dragons into borders for their garments, and 
twined them in gleaming metal about their waists and 
wrists. In Scandinavian mythology, the serpent of evil 
is coiled about the world, and gods and giants, repre 
senting the powers of good and evil, are perpetually 
struggling with each other. This must have given rise 
to the interlaced dragon forms of the old Norse designs. 
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SOME OLD SCOTTISH FURNITURE, 


HE Holyrood Palace, built by James the 
Fourth of Scotland, is well known as one 
of the most interesting show places in 

A Great Britain. Much of its ancient furni- 

ture and hangings still remain, and apart from its 

romantic and historic associations, it is curious as a 

monument of that period of the Renaissance more 

commonly associated with Louis XIV. of France than 
with Mary Queen of Scots. Some of the articles illus- 
trated herewith (reproductions from large drawings 
given in The Cabinet Maker, a London trade journal) 
are still in what is probably their original place in the 
rooms of the queen and her husband, Darnley. The 
handsome chair, a fine specimen of sixteenth-century 
work, is in Lord Darnley’s bedroom, and its graceful 
lines and rich and well-disposed carving will be appre- 
ciated by all who admire good form in furniture, It is 

a piece that might readily be copied, and it is, therefore, 

interesting to have its dimensions. The height to the 

top of the back is four feet; the width in front, twenty- 
two inches; and the depth of the seat, seventeen inches. 

The other measurements may easily be calculated from 

these. It is of oak, as is the elaborately carved table 

which accompanies it. Another fine table is probably 
of somewhat later date, and is especially remarkable for 
the richness of the supporting arcade, which makes it 
both in appearance and in reality a monumental piece 
of furniture. Turning to the queen’s apartment, we 
notice the panelled ceiling, the classic mantel with its 
lonic columns, the elaborately carved cornice of the 
four-poster bed, and the handsome chairs of varied 
design. This room was hung with crimson damask, 
trimmed with green silk* fringes and tassels, as isshown 
by the fragments still remaining. Its effect must have 
been very rich. The ‘alternately hexagonal and dia- 
mond-shaped panels of the ceiling are filled in with the 
cyphers and emblems of the old Scottish kings. The 








CORNER OF JOHN KNOX’S DINING-ROOM. 


subject of the tapestry hangings is the story of Phaeton. 
Queen Mary’s audience chamber is a particularly fine 
example of what is sometimes called the Stuart style. 
The bed is covered in fine embossed velvet, richly 
trimmed, the pattern of which appears more plainly on 
the comfortable arm-chair by its side. It was usual, we 
may say, for kings and queens to give audience in bed 
in those days. The curious wrought-iron grille which 
is illustrated on the opposite page is from thestone stair- 
case of the palace. 

Almost directly opposite, across the Canongate, is the 
house of John Knox, the unhappy queen’s bitterest and 
also her greatest enemy. His study is what we might 
expect of the austere reformer—small, narrow, with plain, 
panelled walls and hard, uncomfortable furniture. His 
dining-room, however, if he is responsible for its rich 
and handsome decoration, shows that he was not 
averse to luxurious surroundings, at least while attend- 
ing to the needs of the physical man. The pilasters 
which divide up the walls and the cornice which they 
support are remarkably handsome. The style of all of 
these rooms and their furniture is evidently based on the 
French style of the day, but with reminiscences of earlier 
Italian work, and, less often, of the Tudor style and 
the Gothic. But the strong and elaborate character of 


the workmanship testifies to the possession of no little 
skill and taste by the Scottish artisans of the day, and 
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QUEEN MARY’S BEDROOM. 


the carving is of a character which could not have 
looked out of place in juxtaposition with the splendid 
Genoese and other foreign stuffs that completed the fur- 
nishing of the rooms. 


PAINTING ON TAPESTRY CANVAS, 

A FAVORITE style of tapestry painting practised just 
now is in imitation of the work of the Gobelin or 
Beauvais loom tapestries. By using the tapestry dye 
color upon the canvas woven in the same stitch or rep 
as in the original weave, the reproduction is very like 
the real thing. But such imitations are not to be com- 
mended. Painting on canvas is legitimate because it is 
a natural thing to do, and if we get the decorative effects 
of old tapestry, so much the better. But to imitate for 
the purpose of deceiving the eye is not good art. Some 
of these imitations are interesting, if not commendable, 
for the ingenuity in execution with which the character 
of the original type is preserved. 

The outlines of figures are put in at the finish with 
dotted touches, instead of the usual flowing lines of 
decorative work. The shades are represented in wavy 
strokes to imitate the creases of the woven tapestry. 
The Gobelin tapestry seems to be the easiest to imitate. 
The colors used incline toward carmine reds, raw 
sienna yellows, ultramarine and cobalt blues, terra- 
cotta browns, and sage greens, used in light, clear 
tones. 

Small fire-screens are often painted with figure groups 
in medallion arrangements, with floating cupids and 
nymphs in the Watteau or Boucher manner, framed in 
irregular shaped borders of scrolls and flowers. When 
landscapes in this style are chosen they are vignetted off 
on a plain tinted surface, generally of a pearly gray 
tone. If done in the tapestry dyes, the colored canvas 
can be used. The tint, and the subject as well, must 
be in harmony with the furniture and general decoration 
of the room in which the screen is to be placed. Mount- 
ings of brass are fast superseding the frames of wood. 
Others are of gilt or silver bronze, being reproductions of 
actual Louis XV. and Louis XVI. screen frames. One 
fine example seen was a painted copy of a tapestry 
screen. There were five panels, each being divided into 
two compartments; the upper (about 18 by 12 inches) 
was decorated with a medallion set into a panelled frame 





JOHN KNOX’S STUDY, 
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of scroll-work; the lower (about 18 by 60 inches) with 
a painting vignetted on to the bare canvas, the design 
being a landscape with figures. Each of the panels had 
a different design, but the whole was in perfect harmony. 
The mounting was in narrow, flat bands of gilt bronze, 
very simply ornamented with a floral pattern. 

E. Day MCPHERSON. 





TABLES FOR THE DINING-ROOM. 





THE square table was introduced about five years age 


‘and has achieved popularity for parties numbering six- 


teen and upward. Sometimes as many as forty persons, 
ten on a side, have been seated comfortably at one of 
them. It has many advantages over the long extension 
and even the round table, chief of which is that it enables 
the host to face most of his guests, and be within easy 
talking distance of all of them. 

It is also adaptable to elaborate floral decoration, a 
large square bed of roses in the centre being the ac- 
ceptedform. Shaded candelabra are, of course, indispen- 
sable, and these are placed, one at each corner, with two 
in the centre opposite the flowers. 

A table sixteen feet square would seat thirty-two 
people, with two feet of space between each one, and as 
tables of this size would necessarily have to be portable, 
they consist simply of a square of pine set securely on 
wooden horses, and can only be used in rooms adapted 
for large entertainments. Round tables are liked for 
small dinners, and the ordinary extension table in gen- 
eral use may be converted into one at any time by hav- 
ing a circular piece of well-seasoned pine, which any 
carpenter can make, laid upon it. Both this and the 
square tables will take up little space in the store-room, 
and be always available for immediate use when occa- 
sion requires. 

A fashionable caterer’s rule for serving is that when 
there are less than twenty people, they should all be 
seated at one table, but when the guests at an entertain- 
ment exceed that number, small tables are best. These 





QUEEN MARY’S AUDIENCE CHAMBER. 


are adaptable to much elaboration in the way of decora- 
tion, and where each one has a distinctive scheme of 
color, with flowers and shaded lights harmonizing, the 
effect is very pleasing. M. F. HARMON. 





To clean engravings and prints, lay them face upward 
on a perfectly smooth board, and then rub the print all 
over with stale bread crumbs, removing the latter as 
they become dirty. If they fail to clean the engraving 
thoroughly, put it on a smooth board, face upward, cover 
it thinly with common salt finely powdered ; then squeeze 
lemon juice upon the salt, so as to dissolve a considera- 
ble portion of it. Elevate one end of the board, so that it 
may form an angle of about 45° to 50°. Pour on the 
engraving some boiling water, until the salt and lemon 
juice are well washed off. The engraving will then 
be perfectly clean and free from stains. It must be 
dried on the smooth surface gradually. If brought 
in contact with the fire or sun it will be tinged in places 
with yellow. If the print is fox-marked, dip a camel’s- 
hair brush in a solution of oxalic acid (a deadly 
poison, by the way, so be careful to put it away when 
finished with), and dampen the spots until the brown 
marks disappear. If the print be stained by old age, it 
can be bleached by simply immersing it in oxygenated 
muriatic acid. Allow it to remain in the acid a longer 
or shorter time, according to the strength. 
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WHAT IS ** STAFF” ? 


THE term staff is now commonly and erroneously 
used to designate nearly every form of plaster casting, 
which took birth during the question of building The 
World’s Fair. The original idea was to have the va- 
rious buildings made or faced with staff, or of some 
material closely approximating in strength and resist- 
ance to that of staff. This was never done; yet to- 
day the public think the buildings were all made of that 
mixture. 

‘The ornamental parts of The World’s Fair buildings 
were made of the very cheapest grade of plaster, backed 
up with cheap grades of burlap or second-hand bags, 
in some instances oakum and excelsior being used ; in- 
deed, both the plaster and backing were of such miser- 
able quality, that I saw tons of the stuff fall to pieces 
before it could be put in place; all plain surfaces were 
lathed and plastered in the ordinary way. 

Staff was invented in France in 1876 for use in the 
construction of the buildings for the Paris Exposition of 
1878. Its first use was in those buildings, but it has 





IN LORD DARNLEY’S ROOM AT HOLYROOD PALACE. 


(SEE ARTICLE, “‘ SOME OLD SCOTTISH FURNITURE.”’) 


been largely used ever since throughout Continental 
Europe. The name “ staff” is a French word, without 
any inherent significance, and was invented when the 
material was invented. Staff is composed of powdered 
gypsum, alumina, glycerine, and dextrine; the alumina, 
glycerine, and dextrine, collectively, forming the 
essential ingredients upon which staff depends. To 
counteract, and in order to handle the casts better, 
burlaps or oakum is used, the whole being, gen- 
erally, half an inch thick, but exceeds that thickness ac- 
cording to the size of the work. For the lower portions 
of walls, which are exposed to rough usage, cement is 
added to the mixture, which makes it so hard that a 
heavy wagon could run against it without injuring it. 
Staff is impervious to water, and is as permanent a build- 
ing material as marble or granite, though it costs less 
than a tenth as much. 

There are many other formulas used by the various 
manufacturing firms of plaster relief decorations, the 
following being some of the mixtures: Plaster, paper 
pulp, yellow oxide of iron, and dextrine. Another is 
plaster, dextrine, and pulp. Some use wood pulp in 
place of paper pulp. Others cast simply with plaster 
and pulp. Some, again, use a little dextrine only in 
the plaster and back up with the oakum or burlaps. 

Some objects I have seen were made of the old- 
fashioned material—whiting, glue, and oil ; in place of oil, 
some use molasses. This material is as hard as stone, 
and is also often called staff. RENE T. QUELIN. 


CARVING AT THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION. 


As usual, Cincinnati figures conspicuously in the 
department of wood-carving, and, as usual, the influ- 
ence of the veteran carver of that city, Mr. Benn Pitman, 
dominates all. A Gothic bureau is relieved from too 
formal conventionalism by four oval panels, decorating 
the same number of drawer fronts, with deep-cut repre- 
sentations of geranium, dogwood, daisy, and wild rose, 
respectively. Of a set of twelve dining-room chairs of 
Ohio black walnut—each in its broad, carved border (en- 
closing the plain, polished surface to receive the back of 
the sitter) having for a motive some variation of historic 
ornament—only two are shown at the exhibition. These 
are somewhat of the Byzantine order. So far as they 
go, the designs are well considered, but the abrupt tran- 











IRONWORK ON THE STAIRCASE IN HOLYROOD PALACE, 


sition of the highly ornate backs to the simple, machine- 
turned legs and rails produces a lack of unity, which 
tells one at once that the ornament was made for its 
own sake, instead of growing out of the construction, as 
true decoration should do. We note the same failing in 
the carved doorway of the Cincinnati Room, especially 
as regards the two heraldic lions, each rampant on its 
own panel, attached to the lower part of the door with- 
out any apparent connection with it either in construc- 
tion or decoration. A small table and a clock-case 
show clever handling of the tool, as, indeed, do all of 
the objects named; but, again, the carving looks glued 
on, instead of growing out of a solid construction. 


MODELLING FOR BRONZE AND FOR MARBLE, 


IT makes a difference whether sculpture is intended 
to be reproduced in bronze or in marble. Bronze gives 
sharp and dark shadows, and while its lustre lasts, sud- 
den, glinting lights. Statues exposed to the air lose 
this lustre in a little time, but statuettes, vases, and 
other small household adornments, coated with varnish 
or polished by constant handling, retain it. In both 
cases the lights and shades are sharper than in marble, 
the natural grain of which deadens the lights, while its 
translucency and its pale color make absolutely black 
shadows impossible. It results that in modelling for 
bronze, care must finish much more carefully and smooth- 
ly than in modelling for marble. In general, it may be 
said that bronze accentuates planes and angles, while 
marble softens them. A bolder and broader treatment 
is therefore required in the latter material. Another 
circumstance to be considered is that it is much easier to 
accentuate an effect in marble by extra cutting than it 
is in bronze or other metal by chasing. The sculptor 
who expects his work to be reproduced in metal must 
be correspondingly more careful, and needs experience 
to be able to tell beforehand just how his work will 
look when cast. For the same reasons, plaster casts 
from marble look harder and less finished than the 
original work, while the reverse is the case in regard to 
casts from bronze, metal, or gems. 
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APPLIQUE (CONTINUED)—INLAID APPLIQUE AND 
ENRICHMENT OF APPLIED DESIGNS, 

INLAID appliqué embroidery is a style of decoration 
of a later period than the overlaid work. It belongs to 
the Italian seventeenth century needlework, and _ its 
modern use, even in church hangings, is not so general 
as the other form of appliqué, while in domestic 
draperies its use is even more limited. It should be 
more popular and better known, for no decoration is 
more suitable than this for large pieces. A_ surface 
which is raised or slightly in relief, as is the case in over- 
laid appliqué, is not more prominent than one which is 
depressed below the ground surface, if rightly managed. 
The shadows or, more correctly speaking, the broken 
lights, which are produced by this form of work, heighten 
the color effect, and give a variety to the surface not to 
be obtained by overlaid work in which the surface is 


essentially even. 





OLD STUART CHAIR AT HOLYROOD PALACE, 


(SEE ARTICLE, “SOME OLD SCOTTISH FURNITURE.) 


Designs for this work should be bold and without 
fine lines, except within the forms themselves. A figure 
which is less in any part than a quarter of an inch wide is 
not practicable, so in most cases it is better to use the 
purely conventional drawings, where flowers, leaves, and 
scrolls merge into each other. The scrolls are very 
easily adapted, and are among the best forms for the 
work, They need only to be relieved and accentuated a 
little by overlaid stitches to make a very rich decoration, 

The success of this work is dependent upon perfect 
cutting not only of the figures of the design, but also of 
the foundation cloth, which is a much more difficult 
operation. It is necessary to usea very firm, well-woven 
fabric, one which does not pull or fray easily. Fortu- 
nately, church textiles are usually of such a quality. 
Velvets, felts, and heavy silks or satins are the most 
manageable. Lay the fabric which is to be decorated 
over a smooth board or table, or over the framed 
butcher’s linen ; fasten it down with pins placed perpen- 
dicularly or with basting stitches, sufficient to hold it 
smooth, but not tight. Mark thedesign upon it. Then 
cut out this design witha sharp penknife or, after start- 
ing it with a knife, use very true scissors. If they are 
slender and sharp the work will not be difficult. A fine 
pointed blade will follow under the outline, and the 
material need not be loosened much from the backing. 
It will repay one to take the additional care necessary in 
cutting over the linen backing, for unless the material 
is very firm, it is difficult to place it perfectly after cutting 
out spaces from it. Secure it more firmly at the sides 
when the cutting is finished. It is now ready for the 
work. If you are using a heavy ground material, and 
intend inlaying a thin one, it is not necessary to cut out the 
design from the thin material in its exact outline. It is 
much better for the strength of the work to cut corre- 
sponding shapes, and slip these under the edges into the 
spaces left in the foundation, The quality of both 
materials must be taken into consideration by the worker 
before she decides how much margin it is necessary to 
allow to the forms. It may be well to have a thin silk 
lie, under, an inch in order to make the work firm, but 
in case of inlaying a velvet, not more than one quarter 
inch should be allowed, and the forms should be 
accurately shaped, because the under outline is covered 
by the couching threads. It should be perfect in shape, 
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A good plan when inlaying a thin material is to lay it 
complete under the fabric from which the design has 
been cut. This makes a very firm piece of work, and 
it is almost impossible to have any accident of puffing or 
drawing over the surfaces so placed. But it isan expen- 
sive way when costly material is used. One who is not 
skilled, however, will do well to begin with this method. 
When the work is finished, pieces of the inlaid material 
may be cut away. The most economical process of inlay 
is to cut out the design from two materials on exactly 
the same outline, and fit each into the other spaces. 
This is known as transposed inlaid appliqué. It must 
be done perfectly, for as there is no lapping under of the 
set in figures, the strength of the work is entirely depen- 
dent upon an edging of stitches, which shall be taken over 
both materials completely around the outlines. It is 
necessary to use wide couching cords, 
or to carry several sets of gold or silk 
threads over the edges. Pairs of 
cushions decorated in this transposed 
style, or pairs of portiéres, are very 
pleasing in contrast, but it is not a 
good pian to use transposed mate- 
rials on single pieces of work. It is 
not necessary to back forms to be 
inlaid with paper or linen, as advised 
for those to be used for overlay. 

With the cut-out spaces of the 
ground filled, the work now to be 
done is the bordering of the outlines 
with couching threads. This is the 
same process as that for fastening 
down the overlaid work, but even 
more care is necessary to secure the 


Another suggestion may be made, which applies to 
both overlaid and inlaid appliqué. Often within a large 
form, or within a scroll, there will be a small space, from 
half an inch square to an inch or more, in which the 
design would in the one case be required to be cut 
out, in the other to be covered with anoverlay. If the 














work, which secures both surfaces together, as well 
as being an ornament, is really necessary to ensure the 
durability of large work. Stitches radiating from flower 
centres and bases of leaf-like forms are very effective. 
They are technically called “rays.” A flower centre 
may be brought out by raising a small round dot where 
the petals meet, then covering it with parallel stitches, 
cross-barring these, and fastening them down with 
couching stitches at the intersections. A pretty way to 
finish such a circle is to couch around it six or eight 
strands of sewing silk carried together, and fastened 
with stitches in a contrasting color about one eighth of 
an inch apart. From this centre carry out long, firm 
stitches, placed regularly. They form a bright nimbus 
effect when the right colors are used. Sewing silk is a 
good thread to use on a satin ground, but one or more 
strands of one of the embroidery 
threads is better on soft fabrics. 
Often we can introduce the couching 
threads into the forms as veins, or to 
indicate shapes of centres. The 
edges of the applied designs may be 
bordered with long and short stitches. 
These, meeting the centre decoration, 
make the work very rich and full. 
The “ray” work around the centre 
of an applied cross is very beautiful. 
It is one of the most “churchly” 
ways of enriching applied symbols, 
and can be used as well on inlaid as 
overlaid designs. The inlaid work 
does not admit of as much decora- 
tion as the other style. Work on it 
should be done for the most part 














from the interior of the forms, while 





overlapping edges of the ground. 
Silk couching cord and filo strands, 
two or more twisted slightly together, 
are very soft and rich as borderings, 
and are easy to manage. It is es- 
pecially recommended that rope silk 
be used with the gold thread around 
inlaid forms, not only because a silk 
thread on each side of one or two strands of Japanese 
gold is beautiful in effect, but because this combination 
covers more completely, and is less likely to slip from 
the edges when the work is relaxed from the frame. If 
such a couching line does lose its place slightly, it is not 
noticeable as in the plain band of gold. When the 
couching is finished, the stitches should be pasted on 
the back, and the work cut loose from the frame. This 
is the point at which we left the over- 
laid appliqué. The work is at this 
stage complete as appliqué, but it 
can be made much more elaborate 
and strong by the forms of stitch 


The figures are worked in satin-stitch ; the scrolls, lilies and dove in feather-stitch. 
The border scroll-work is made with pure gold passing, as is 
The ground material in such work is usually 


heavy with gold, relieved by silk background stitches. 
also the cross. Japanese gold might be substituted for the passing. 


EMBROIDERED MITRE, SYMBOLICAL OF THE ANNUNCIATION. 


denim or butcher’s linen, 


ground material is decided in character, and has a raised 
rib or some quality which can be copied, it is well to 
copy it over this space with stitchery, or any manage- 
ment of couching threads, rather than to cut into the 
solid forms or ground. This is not only easier to 
accomplish, but it avoids a weakening of the fabrics. 
This idea should be valuable in suggesting many 
original ways of producing charming bits of background 


The rest of the work is 


overlaid appliqué is much improved 
by border stitches. 

The application of galloons and 
solid squares or figures of hrocades 
is altogether a process of ornament- 
ing. The figures are fastened by 
the ornamenting stitches. There is 
no more beautiful way to border a hanging than with 
a well-worked galloon. The form which the galloon is 
to take should be carefully planned, and the bands 
should be made into it first—that is, corners should be 


- cut and mitred with the pattern matched. Then the 


fabric should be thrown over framed linen and the 
galloon pasted in place ; then completely fastened by the 
embroidery worked over it, and suggested by its design. 
The interior spaces should be worked 
out first, then the edges firmly has- 
tened with couching threads, or with 
cross stitches taken over the little 
squares, which usually edge galloons. 








work which can be imposed upon it. 
Before describing these, a few general 
points may be noted in regard to this 
style of embroidery. 

Church hangings, covers, and so 
forth, are always as well finished on 
the reverse side as on the one which 
is usually in view. They can hardly 
be said to have a right and wrong 
side. This, of course, does not apply 
to closely fitting altar frontals, but 
to such articles as flowing robes or 
dosels. For the inner sides of these, 
inlaid appliqué is frequently used. 
Plain crosses and other symbols are 
most effectively wrought in this way 
on the reverse of elaborate gold and 
silk solid embroideries. The contrast 
is so artistic that one feels the beauty 
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Use four strands of filo for this, and 
be sure to twist them firmly together 
as you work. 

Galloons are a beautiful finish, and 
may also be used effectively in a 
strap work design. They should 
be applied when the hanging or vest- 
ment is finished. If worked through 
the lining, which makes the article 
very durable, care should be taken to 
avoid knots, and to take the stitches 
in a regular way, so that they will be 
ornamental on the reverse side also. 

L. BARTON WILSON. 
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A HANDSOME gold bullion fringe 
always looks the richer for an altar- 
hanging of red velvet, but if expense 
is a difficulty, a silk fringe of dead 








of such a combination at once. The 
plain yet rich form heightens the 
effect of the shading and perfect de- 
tail of the outer work. 

It will be seen by what has been 
said of the designs for this work, that 
the work itself is essentially plain and 
simple. Its beauty lies in richness 
and good contrasts of color and ac- 
curacy of execution. The forms 
should be made up of strong lines, 
and the parts should join and com- 
plete themselves, so that there may be no temptation to 
connect them with overlaid lines. One sometimes sees 
this mixed style, but rarely indeed is it satisfactory. 


Satin-stitch is used for these figures. 





EMBROIDERED TRIPTYCH. ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 


in the midst of designs, in cases where it would be found 
to be very difficult to secure the effect in the regular way. 
The enriching of appliquéd designs by means of stitch 


Split filo or beaten floss is the suitable thread. The stitch direction in the 
figures follows the lines of the folds in the draping and the curves of the faces. In such elaborate work it is necessary 
to keep the entire composition in mind, so that the stitch direction may be perfectly related. Accessories, such as the 
pillar, are worked perpendicularly ; skies and the general background horizontally. 
filling stiches are occasionally used in such broken backgrounds as those behind the side figures. 


The colors are brilliant. Other 


gold color looks very well. It is a 
mistake—except on a white festival 
altar-hanging—to have a fringe of 
silk introducing the colors used in 
the embroidery, as it generally looks 
patchy at a little distance. Tied 
fringes are the richest for altar- 
cloths, but to be handsome they must 
contain a large amount of silk, and 
are, in consequence, very expensive. 
In all coloring for altar-hangings the 
distance at which the work will 
be viewed must be taken into account, and it must 
be strong enough to be effective from all parts of the 
church, without gaudiness. 
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ORPHREY OF A CHASUBLE (ITALIAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


‘ (THE FOUNDATION IS OF GOLD BROCADE, THE EMBROIDERY BEING IN TONES OF WHITE, RED, AND GREEN.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING, by John La Farge, 
consists of the lectures delivered by the artist-author to the pupils 
of his class in composition at the schools of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Mr. La Farge aims to encourage individuality 
in art, while pointing out the difficulties that face the young 
artist who would express himself—supposing that he has any- 
thing of his own to express. Thisis the advice which is given 
by every teacher to every pupil at the present day; but what the 
pupil does not often get is a hint how that self of his is to be 
expressed. Mr. La Farge’s lectures on ‘Personality and 
Choice,’’ ‘‘ Suggestion and Intention,” and “ Misapprehensions 
of Meaning” may afford the reader some light—more, at any 
rate, than we should think it possible for him to discover else- 
where. He insists strongly on the artist’s freedom of choice, not 
only of subject, but of motive in the subject. Thus, an etcher 
will select the most expressive lines in a landscape ; a painter the 
tones that are in keeping, and in a certain chosen key. This 
selection of the elements of a picture from the actual scene, and 
their re-composition to create an image that will stand for the 
scene to the spectator, is an intellectual labor into which the 
artist puts his whole personality. But the associations of ideas 
which enable one person to see the distance and the specific 
character indicated by Rembrandt in a few scratches upon a plate 
of copper will be lacking in another person ; and the same hap- 
pens with the best paintings when they are not very highly 
finished. It follows that the artist must be prepared for misap- 
prehension, the more so the more original he is, But, in time, 
people will recognize the truth of separate touches, then their 
relations to one another, and will finally see the aspect that 
attracted the painter, and which might never have been visible to 
them without him. When that occurs the spectator may be ableto 
enjoy the illusion which some people think is the end of art, and 
to which Mr. La Farge devotes a long and over-subtle lecture. 
But his closing lecture on ‘‘ Sincerity’’ will be readily understood, 
and an occasional obscurity elsewhere should be overlooked in 
consideration of the rarity of any attempt by a painter (who 
alone knows) to give an account of the intellectual and expressive 
side of his art. (Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 





FIGURE DRAWING AND COMPOSITION, by Richard 
G. Hatton, is intended to smooth the way for the young designer, 
by showing him what and how to observe, It gives, in two 
additional chapters, some useful hints on drapery and composi- 
tion. The author addresses himself especially to those who wish 
to acquire a certain limited control of the figure for purposes of 
design, and his instructions are sometimes much in the nature of 
recipes. But he conscientiously cautions the student that if he 
possesses neither pictorial nor decorative genius, the work that he 
may do by following the course laid down ‘‘can only be stupid 
and impudent.’’ We think, however, that any young man who 
has an opportunity to study from the life, whether with or with- 
out a teacher, will find the work useful, provided he does not 
rely too much onit. Mr. Hatton’s method, in short, is to sim- 
plify and synthesize as much as possible, and to fix the impor- 
tant facts in the memory by contrasting one set with another ; for 
instance, the forms of the female body with those of the male. 
He gives many clever illustrations of parts of the body, and of 
the whole figure. The opening chapter, on ‘‘ Aim and Method,” 
is over-subtle and confusing, at.d assumes that the young artist 
starts out to tell a story without having any story to tell. The 
reader will do well to skip it, and pass on to the more practical 
— that follow. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

3.00 


PROCESSES, PIGMENTS, AND VEHICLES, by A. P. 
Laurie, M.A., gives a great deal of information in a small space 
about the manufacture of pigments, oils, and varnishes, with tests 
for durability, There are also some notes on process engraving, 
and on painting in tempera, oil, fresco, and water-color. The 
main part of the book gives a course of simple experiments in the 
chemistry of pigments, which it might be well if artists would go 
through. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTERS, by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, is, with its continuation in another volume, 
** Painting in France,”’ a pretty full expression of the writer’s 
ideas on the subject of painting, given by way of criticism on 
those French painters of the century who seemed to him most 
worthy of consideration. It is quite remarkable how many of 
these have dropped out of public notice in recent years. Respect- 
able, or even noteworthy, painters in their day, no one but the 
owners of their pictures nowcares about Mr. Blaize Desgoffe, Mr. 
Timoiéon Lobrichon, Madame Henriette Browne, Messieurs 
Jalabert, Weber, Comte, Janet-Lange, and Gobert; others 
quite as clever have followed them, and of the painters of the 

st we are interested in those only who sum up for us the ten- 
dencies of a period. But of these last Mr. Hamerton was in 
sympathy with several differing greatly from one another ; and 
even where he has no sympathy his remarks are still worth 
reading, as when he speaks of David, Ingres, and others of the 
classical school. He is, however, much more appreciative of 
Delacroix, Courbet, and Manet. His utility as a critic consisted 
largely in his serving as a counterpoiseto Ruskin, and in his 
making the English public acquainted with the underlying 
motives of French art. On these points he is still readable ; but 
much of what he timidly advances has now become trite, and it 
is apparent that he was not nearly so free from prejudice as he 
supposed himself to be. Thus, he seems to have been incapable 
of seeing any beauty of landscape except the romantic sort ; and 
he denies beauty altogether to Courbet and to Manet, while 
admiring their work for other reasons. The two volumes are 
illustrated with photogravures, and are remarkably well printed. 
(Roberts Bros. $3 each.) 


CHRISTMAS-CARDS AND THEIR CHIEF DESIGNERS, 
by Gleeson White, is an entertaining book on a vanished fad, 
illustrated with numerous ‘‘half-tone” reproductions of Christmas- 
cards, some of which may be said to have already acquired an his- 
toric interest. From the good old plum-pudding and Christmas- 
tree style of Mr. C. H. Bennett's examples (1865), Mr. White 
passes to the humorous medizvalisms of H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
to the pretty decorative fancies of Walter Crane, to Kate 
Greenaway’s first efforts, Mr. A. Ludovici’s drawings of zsthetes 
admiring gorgeous sunflowers and delightful teapots, to Mr. 
Elihu Vedder’s majestic figures, Randolph Caldecott’s grotesques, 
and a final example of what we may call the poster Christmas- 
card, designed by Mr. Dillon for M. Octave Uzanne. As a 
record, the work comes just in time ; as a collection of designs, 
its interest is notoften great. As Mr. White admits, ‘‘ even the 
best of Christmas-cards cannot be put in serious rivalry with a 
Whistler etching” or an artistic woodcut. But the historic inter- 
est in these waifs of fashion is sure to grow, and in this respect 
Mr. White’s book is much more valuable than any collection of 
the cards themselves without such a commentary as that which 
he furnishes. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


LIFE IN THE TUILERIES UNDER THE SECOND EM- 
PIRE, by Anna L. Bicknell, who was for a pertod an inmate of 
the palace as governess to the children of the Duchessde Tascher 
de la Pagerie, is full of interesting details about the private life 
of the Emperor Napoleon III., the Empress, and their familiars ; 
but the author also gives novel particulars of the police arrange- 
ments under the Empire, of the great review after the Italian 
campaign, the doings of the “ hoydenish” Princess Metternich, 
the wilfulness of the empress, which brought on the war with 
Prussia, and the closing disaster of Sedan and other matters of 
enduring historical interest. The volume, which is very hand- 
somely bound and printed, is illustrated with a large number of 
* half-tone” engravingsafter photographs, (Century Co, $2.25.) 


CONSTANTINOPLE, by F. Marion Crawford, gives a 
vivid account of the capital of the Turk, who, according to the 
author, is a much-maligned person. It is the Christian popula- 
tion of the city that he finds to be ‘‘ unspeakable.” A short 
sketch of the history of Constantinople is followed by a descrip- 
tion of*the motley inhabitants. Mr. Crawford takes his stand 
near Galata Bridge at the ‘‘ corner of the first coffee-house on 
the left going toward Stamboul,” and points out to us the Mus- 
sulmans with their white or green turbans, the military uniformed 
like German soldiers, the ugly women, who no longer go veiled, 
the beggars, water-carriers, dervishes and many another type. 
Then we are told how the city looks under snow andina thun- 
der storm, are led the round of the palaces, mosques, bazaars, 
cemeteries, and ruins, ending with a visit to those of the Roman 
Poet Ovid’s dwelling. Mr. E. L. Weeks has furnished a large 
number of clever illustrations. (Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.50.) 


. A GUIDE TO THE PAINTINGS OF VENICE, so 
complete, compact, and concise as this, is heartily welcome. It 











“ST. BARBARA.” BY PAOLO VECCHIO. 


From “‘ The Paintings of Venice,’’ by Karl Ka4roly, (Macmillan & Co.) 


gives an admirable historical and critical account of the good pic- 
tures in Venice, with quotations from the best critics respecting 
them, and short lives of the Venetian masters. Karl Kdroly, the 
author, is no novice in the art of book-making of this kind, for 
his companion, ‘‘ Guide to the Painters of Florence,” has been 
very successful. This is really a model of what such a book 
should be. Not the least useful feature is the twenty illustrations 
given as examples of the work of the Venetian masters. These are 
reproduced in ‘‘ half-tone” process blocks, made from ‘‘ isochro- 
matic’”’ photographs, a method which translates the color values 
of the originals into black and white with as near an approach 
to accuracy as we have any mechanical means of doing. Next 
to the very highest efforts of the engraver, this method of repro- 
duction must take first rank in this respect. (Imported by Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50.) 


OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES, by Goldwin Smith, 
gives a good account of the ancient university city on the Isis, be- 
ginning with a description of the view from the top of the Rad- 
cliffe Library, and ending with an account of student life at the 
present day, so different from that of the medizval student who 
once studied there, and who had ‘‘no fire in his room, no glass 
in his window,” but who wore arms and fought with the towns- 
people. There are ‘‘half-tone” pictures of the several colleges, the 
Radcliffe Library, the High Street, the interior of the Bodleian 
Library, a boat race on the river, and other views. (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50.) 


LITTLE RIVERS, by Henry Van Dyke, is a series of 
essays about small but mostly famous streams which the author 
has visited as fisherman, tourist, or literary pilgrim. He has caught 
trout in the Saranac, the Ampersand, and in the Scotch highlands, 
and the Tyrolese mountains, and the Canadian forests, and he 
quotes Stevenson, and Isaac Walton, and St. Ambrose, of Milan, 
right along. It were hard to say whether he is more in love with 


the “little rivers” or the big fishes or the writers, great and 
small, who have described them before him; but from them all 
he has produced an amusing and readable book, supplied with nu- 
merous and excellent full-page illustrations in ‘‘ half tone.” The 
naturalist will find many notes about birds and flowers, and the 
artist notes on Titian’s landscapes and the style of architecture that 
prevails along the Restigouche. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES, by Charles 
Augustus Stoddard, is full of curious information about the group 
of Volcanic Islands, also known as the Lesser Antilles, formerly 
inhabited by man-eating Indians, and to-day largely by Voodoo- 
ing negroes. Mr. Stoddard is a good observer, and seldom fails 
to create a distinct image in the reader’s mind of whatever object 
he describes ; but he makes at least two curious blunders in class- 
ing Hindoo coolies with negroes and in describing Roman Cath- 
olic images as ‘‘ idols,” which they are no more than are the illus- 
trationsin his book. These slips of the pen make us cautious 
about accepting all that he has to say on Obeah and other super- 
Sstitions, but hardly lessens the entertainment that we find in his 
pictures of island scenery, industries,and races, reinforced as 
they are by many ‘“‘half-tone’’ engravings after photographs. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


THE BOOK OF ATHLETICS AND OUT-DOOR SPORTS, 
edited by Norman W. Bingham, Jr., gives valuable advice and 
suggestions from captains of college teams and other well-known 
amateurs as to the way in which cricket is played in America, 
the varieties of sport that may be had on the water, how to 
skate, and many allied topics. As we have many games that are 
not common in other countries, and as those which are in a way 
universal are pursued here under conditions not always known 
abroad, this excellent work is almost without a rival, most books 
of the sort dealing altogether with the games and sports of other 
countries, There are many illustrations in pen-and-ink and in 
‘*half-tone.’’ (Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50.) 


HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. Under this title are 
comprised twenty-six stories, or, more properly, historical 
sketches, some of which have not appeared before in print. The 
purpose of the authors in preparing this volume, as indicated in 
the preface, ‘‘is to tell in simple fashion the story of some 
Americans who showed that they knew how to die, and who 
joined to the stern and manly qualities which are essential to the 
well-being of a masterful race the virtues of gentleness, of patri- 
otism, and of lofty adherence to an ideal.” The lessons to be 
deduced from the careers of Washington and Lincoln have fur- 
nished, with all appropriateness, the themes for the beginning 
and end of the collection, while among the nation’s heroes who 
figure elsewhere on these pages will be found the names of 
Decatur, Wayne, Farragut, Andrew and Stonewall Jackson, and 
Grant. The book is copiously illustrated and attractively bound 
in buckram. (The Century Company. $1.50.) 


INMATES OF My HOUSE AND GARDEN, by Mrs. 
Brightwen, will be full of interest to lovers of animals and of 
nature. Evidently The Grove must be little short of a miniature 
zoélogical garden, peopled as it is with strange creatures from 
all quarters of the globe. The author, who is plainly an enthu- 
siast, has the knack of describing her pets and their ways with a 
peculiar charm, that promptly enlists the sympathy of the reader. 
Mrs. Brightwen dwells with especial fondness on her lemurs, 
who kept themselves spotlessly clean and were never mischievous, 
One of them, however, occasionally roared like a lion. ‘‘Mungo,”’ 
the mongoose, and ** Asnapper,” the brown owl, were apparently 
most intelligent specimens, each of its kind. The author 
has incidentally provided a deal of information on the habits 
and care of a wide variety of creeping things. She tells how to 
study nature to advantage, how to observe insects, and how to 
feed birds, and even tortoises. The book is delightfui from 
beginning to end; it is effectively illustrated by Theodore Carreras. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 


STANDISH OF STANDISH, by Jane Goodwin Austin, 
isone of the best romances of colonial times that have appeared 
in recent years. The main outlines ofthe story of Miles Standish 
and Priscilla Moliner are known to every reader of Longfellow, 
but the antiquarian ardor of a host of descendants of the Puri- 
tans is every day adding something to the tale, and we know more 
now about the minutest doings of the Pilgrims than Longfellow 
could havedone. Miss Austin knows how to make use of these 
discoveries to give a realistic and sometimes humorous turn to 
her narrative, and the reader isin every way the gainer. There 
is no reason why the early history of the old colony should not 
be made as amusing as Irving has made that of New York as told 
by hisimmortal Knickerbocker, But it is not only in incidents like 
these that Miss Austin’s power isshown. The really heroic traits 
of Standish’s character are well brought out, yet she is, perhaps, 
more than fair to his Indian and other enemies. This, which is 
a second edition, is in two handsome volumes, artistically bound 
in green and gold, with a pretty design of may-flowers on the 
covers and ornamented with many clever pen-and-ink drawings, 
by Frank T. Merrill, reproduced by photogravure and printed 
separately from the text on heavy plate paper. The work is 
quite worthy of this handsome make-up, for it is one that will 
bear being read more than once. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$5.00.) 


My JAPANESE WIFE, by Clive Holland, is rather an 
idyl in prose than a story. A young Englishman, rich and senti- 
mental, doing business in Nagasaki, falls in love with and mar- 
ries a pretty Japanese girl, and though acquainted with the facil- 
ity wNh which a divorce may be obtained in Japan, and the readi- 
ness of most foreigners to avail themselves of the laxity of 
the marriage laws, takes her home to England with him, 
partly, it appears, to spite his sisters, and partly because he was 
really fond of her. We are not told what happened after that ; 
and the little beok, which hasa pictorial Japanese cover, is mainly 
composed of descriptions of scenery, interiors, costumes, and so 
forth. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE BACHELORS’ CHRISTMAS, by Robert Grant, is 
an uncommonly clever Christmas story, in which the hero, deter- 
mined that the ‘* things-in-law’’ should not have all the mirth that 
belongs to the season, invites all the old bachelors and old maids of 
his acquaintance to a swell dinner and a dance, with the result that 
a number of marriages are arranged, including his own. The 
five other tales in the bok are, like this, localized in New York, 
and allare neatly told and interesting. The illustrations, by Messrs. 
C. D. Gibson, I. R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and C. Carleton, 
are in the height of the fashion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50.) 


THE MEN OF THE Moss-Hacs, by S. R. Crockett, 
is a stirring tale of adventure in the wars and broils of the Scotch 
Covenanters. Thestory is supposed to be told by William Gor- 
don of Earlstoun, in Galloway, and is in a considerable degree 
historical; Mr. Crockett, as readers of his former books know, 
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is quite at home in the moors of Galloway, so that there is a large 
basis oi fact underneath the fiction. His style reminds ore some- 
what of Mr. Stevenson’s in his Scottish novels, and he is one of 
the best writers of what is now known as the ‘‘ Scotch School,” 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS, by M.R. Flory, with a chapter 
on fan collecting by Mrs. Mary Cadwalader Jones and many 
photogravure illustrations of some of the valuable fans owned 
by New York collectors, treats of the ‘‘ epée de la femme’”’ from 
the points of view of the historian, the amateur painter, and the 
collector. ‘* The history of the fan is full of human sentiment,” 
says the author, and she bears out that statement by quotations 
from the Mahabharata, and references to Chinese and Jap- 
anese literature, the Bible and the ‘* Arabian Knights.” Miss 
Flory is a most accomplished worker in this very dainty 
department of decorative art, and her suggestions may be relied 
on as thoroughly practical. Mrs. Jones’s essay on collecting 
makes the reader familiar with the hopes and fears, the perplex- 
ities and disappointments, and also with the harmless triumphs 
of the person born with the collector’s instinct. It is evident, 
indeed, that the collector, like the artist and the poet, is ** born, 
not made ;’ he learns as he grows older the * philosophy of 
style,’’ but no other philosophy. Yet, while present conditions 
last, he cannot be said to be without justification even on the 
business side ; for, as Mrs. Jones says, a good old fan does not 
as yet cost more than a really handsome modern one. (Macmil- 
lan & Co. $2.50.) 

MAID MARIAN AND CROCHET CASTLE, by Thomas 
L. Peacock, are the best works of a once popular writer, now re- 
published in one volume with new pen-and-ink illustrations by 
Mr. F. H. Townsend, and an introduction by Mr. George Saints- 
bury. ‘* Maid Marian”’ isa burlesque tale of Robin Hood and 
his merry company. Crochet Castle” is not so much a tale as 
aseries of dialogues upon all sorts of subjects, from love to 
Greek accents. ‘There is much of both wit and wisdom in all of 
Peacock’s works, but he is rather too much given to learned 
and recondite allusions to suit most modern readers. Still, those 
who can enjoy Wilson, or Maginn, or Father Prout, his com- 
temporaries, will probably enjoy ‘‘ Crochet Castle,” at least. 
The apy itions in pen and ink are very good. (Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25.) 

A LOovE EPIsopE, by Emile Zola, translated by 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, deals with the never-failing theme of 
French romance, a love affair growing out of sentimental compli- 
cations. The principal characters are members of the Rougon- 
Macquart family, the history of whose many branches Mr. Zola 
has traced through as many volumes, showing how the original 
taint of neurosis in the founder of the family crops out in all her 
descendants. The whole series is, we need hardly say, like Ib- 
sen’s plays, unwholesome reading, especially for young people. 
But for those who wish to read something of one of the foremost 
writers of the age, and who have no desire to dip into the horrors 
of ‘* Nana’”’ or “ Le Debacle,” the present work, which has been 
very well translated by Mr. Vizetelly, and the story of which is 
pathetic rather than repulsive, may prove to be sufficient. It is 
beautifully illustrated with a large number of very well-executed 
engravings after drawings by E. Thévenot. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.00.) 


JACOB FAITHFUL, by C: uptain Marryat, in the new edi- 
tion so cleverly illustrated in pen and ink by Mr. Henry M. 
Brock offers an opportunity to Mr. David Hannay in his read- 
able introduction to picture that river life of the beginning of the 
century of which the novel gives a few slight sketches, This 
affords a new interest to the work, which amused T hackeray during 
atrip down the Mississippi, and which he has compared with 
Dumas’s ‘‘ Vingt Ans Aprés.” The edition is a handsome one 
and worth preserving. Macmillan. $1.25.) 


A CHOSEN FEW SHORT STORIES. Under this title 
Frank R. Stockton provides an entertaining little volume, con- 
sisting of a half dozen or more of his most successful minor tales. 
We welcome such old friends as ‘* The Lady or the Tiger,”’ **A 
Tale of Negative Gravity,’’ and ‘‘ His Wife’s Deceased Sister,” 
not to mention several others almost as good. The quaint humor 
of Mr. Stockton can nowhere be studied to better advantage than 
in the present collection, (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 

THE VILLAGE WATCH TOWER and Other Stories, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, deal exclusively with rustic life in New 
England. The tale that gives the title to the collection is full of 
humor, and could hardly be improved upon in its way. The 
others are rather more pretentious, and though they are not 
without sentiment and pathos, we have found them less enter- 
taining. (Houghton, Mifflin& Co. $1.00.) 


CORRUPTION is the unsavory title of what must be 
considered an unsavory story. The writer is Percy White, 
author of ** Mr. Baily Martin,” etc. The moral, which may be 
deduced from some incidents—which we would gladly forget— 
in the public career of Sir Charles Dilke and John Stuart Parnell, 
can also be drawn from the picture of the leading events of the 
life of Paul Carew, who is the central figure of this book. But 
it is open to question whether the story is worth the telling for 
the sake of the moral. It is well and vividly told, although 
there is here and there a tendency to prolixity. The characteri- 
zation is particularly good, and the author succeeds in keeping 
the reader keenly interested in the fate of the people who live in 
his pages, (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) 


A COMEDY IN SPASMS, by Iota, is more spasmodic 
than comic. Miss Elizabeth Marrable, daughter of an Australian 
proprietor of a ‘‘ run,” who becomes inpoverished and dies leav- 
ing her with very little money with which to bring up her younger 
sisters and brothers, refuses an earl because he is unmanly, falls 
in love on the way back to Engiand with a robust youth who is 
already engaged, marries an estimable inventor of murderous 
machine guns, again encounters the youth, and is saved by his 
healthy common sense and his passion for big game. The book 
is prettily illustrated by Izora C. Chandler, (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 


A SET OF ROGUES, by Frank Barrett, is one of the 
cleverest and most entertaining stories of adventure of the whole 
ear. Unique in conception and developed with a high degree of 
artistic skill, it abounds in exciting adventures and picturesque 
descriptions, with a sufficient infusion of romance and pathos. 
But best of all, perhaps, is the quality of rare, whimsical humor 
which greets the reader at the very outset and is evenly sustained 
until the end. The time is the seventeenth century. That gentle- 
manly rascal, the Sefior Don Sanchez del Castillo de Castelafia, 
was the prime mover in an audacious conspiracy to secure posses- 
sion of a great landed estate in England, the owners of which are 
known to have been held in captivity on the Barbary Coast for 
nine years gone. With the Spaniard come to be associated three 
penniless strolling players. It isnot the purpose of this notice 
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to tell how Moll and her companions dwelt in Spain until the 
time was ripe for her to return as Judith Godwin, heiress of 
Hurst Hz all, and just redeemed from slavery at Algiers ; how the 
fraud was discovered by the wily steward and the conscienceless 
trio turned loose upon the world again, just after Moll had 
wedded her supposed cousin, and how in the end that adorable 
little rogue turned out a noble-hearted woman, who amply 
atoned for her own wrong-doing, and succeeded in making nearly 
everybody happy. We may state, however, that throughout the 
whole realm of fiction there are scarcely to be found more 
delightful or more exquisitely natural characters than those 
revealed by this same incomparable set of rogues. (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50.) 

IN THE OKEFENOKEE, by Louis Pendleton, is a war 
time tale, which relates the adventures of two small boys, aged 
respectively fourteen and ten, in the great Okefenokee swamp of 
Georgia. “One day ‘‘Joe” and ‘Charley’ wandered far from 
home, with a gun and hatchet between them, got lost in the 
extensive morass, and stumbled upon a camp of ‘' Cracker” 
deserters, who fortawith declared them prisoners. While in 
semi-captivity they participated in a number of exciting adven- 
tures, made several unsuccessful attempts to escape, and finally 
regained their freedom through the aid of one of their captors, 
whom the young Southerners induced to see the error of his 
ways. The book is illustrated and handsomely bound. (Roberts 
Bros. $1.25.) 


YAN AND NOCHE OF TAPPAN SEA, by M. Carrie 
Hyde, is acleverly told tale of two youngsters of Revolutionary 
times and their negro friend, Pompey, whom they found half 
drowned, his boat having been upset in the Hudson River, and 
who played the spy and brought down the British forces on the 
settlement, causing heaps of trouble, all of which was forgotten 
ina happy ending. (Roberts Bros. 50 cts.) 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, by Henry Scherren, F.Z.S., gives a simple and read- 
able account of the animal kingdom, beginning with the races of 
mankind and proceeding down the s¢ ale of creation to the oldest 
and simplest animals, the volvox, foraminifer, and amaeba. This 
is not the scientific mode of proceeding, but the historical, and 
that best suited to young people, for it takes them from that 
which they know best to forms of life which they would not, if 
left to themselves, observe. The illustrations are numerous and 
good, and they include more than a dozen plates in colors, very 
well printed. The cover is gorgeously illuminated in colors and 
gold. Altogether the volume will be a welcome addition to the 
school-room library. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.) 


THE KANTER GIRLS were remarkably lucky little 
maidens, and, considering the unique experiences they had, no 
wonder a book has been written about them. According to their 
very capable historian, Mary L. B. Branch, Janet and Prue owed 
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all their good times to the bluebird in the big apple-tree, from 
whom they received the invisible rings, the chariot drawn by 
green swans, and the plaid aprons By means of these valuable 
gifts, the Kanter girls could speed through the air to the ends of 
the earth, disappear whenever threatened by danger, and finally 
become small enough to enter a mouse hole, as they willed. The 
book must be read to know how widely they travelled and what 
strange things they saw, including dryads, kobolds, and fur 
children, It is original, graceful, and entertaining, and charm- 
ingly and fully illustrated by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 





UNDER THE STABLE FLOOR, by M. Carrie Hyde 
tells of Squire Ratcliff and his interesting family of rodents, and 
of their ancestral seat under the stable, and how, determined 
that the above-ground people should not have all the Christmas 
good things to themselves, the Squire and his friends carried off 
overnight all the presents from the Christmas-tree, (Roberts 
Bros. 5o0cts.) 


THE MUSHROOM CAVE, by Evelyn Raymond, tells of 
two little Quakers, Gerald and Geraldine Winthrop, whe. when 
the family fortunes were at a very lowebb, started mushroom 
culture ina cave, and made money enough to keep up appearances, 
and finally put things quite on the old footing. There are 
cleverly designed initial letters and other illustrations, by Victor 
A. Searles. (Roberts Bros. $1.50.) ‘ 





THE Banbury Cross series of nursery rhymes and 


fairy tales, prepared for children by Grace Rhys, is as nearly 
perfect in its kind as anything that we can imagine The jingles 
and stories are well selected, and as regards the stories, those 
that have been re-written rather gain than lose, for Miss Rhys is 
mistress of a style at once a le and lively. The twelve small 
volumes in green and gold covers, tied with red ribbon and put 


up in a handsomely decorated box, constitute a nursery library 
in themselves, and include tales from the “Arabian Nights,” 
fables from A®sop, stories from Perrault, and rhymes from 
Mother Goose. The illustrations, by Alice B, Woodward, 


are not the least among the attractions of the series. They are 
photo-engraved from very clever drawings in pen-and-ink, simple 
as the old cl ap-book woodcuts, but far more effective and 
more expressive. The paper and printing are all that could be 
desired. The set will make a holiday gift that will be sure to be 


appreciated by the young folk. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE GARDEN BEHIND THE Moon, by Howard Pyle 
is a fantastic story with realistic illustrations, about the Man in 
the Moon, the Iron Man, a Wonder Box and a Know-All Book. 
There are also a Black-Winged Horse, a M: vstes Cobbler, and a 
Man who Knew Less than Nothing, all in capital letters, But 
the pictures are perfectly easy to understand of themselves, for 
they are almost photographic. (Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00.) 


THE KEEPER OF THE SALAMANDER’S ORDER, by 
William Shattuck, is another very fanciful story of strange 
adventures in parts unknown, but not so difficult of apprehension, 
though there is a fairy in it who has very odd ways, even for a 
fairy ; professors of mathematics, whodo some very unusual fig- 
uring ; a floating mountain, a flying salamander, and other won- 
ders in plenty ; and the illustrations are as strange as the story. 
These last are all by Walter and Isabel Shattuck. (Roberts 
Bros. $2.00.) 

Two LITTLE PILGRIM 
son Burnett, tells how Rob and Meg, in the 


S’ PROGRESS, by Frances Hodg- 
manner of Young 


America, went to the Chicago Fair all by themselves, provided 
with eighty-nine dollars and some hard-boiled eggs. It also tells 
what they saw when they got there, and how they got home 
again, and givesa very entertaining account of * the White City.” 
There are many full-page illustrations by Reginald B. Birch and 
a handsomely decorated cover, (Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 


A BooK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES, col- 
lected by S, Baring-Gould, is notable + r two things, the num- 
ber of rhymes and jingles included which do not appear in other 
modern collections and the borders to every page, which are 
drawn by members of the Birmingham Art School. Several of 
the songs are very pretty, as the ‘‘ Mother’s Song” on page 16, 


Others are supposed to allude to public events, like the coronation 
of George IV. A few have been freshly gathered from old 
Devonshire women, The borders and cuts are such as may 


tempt the young water-colorist to enliven them with color, (J. B 
Lippincott Co, $2.06 .) 


HUGH MELVILLE’S QUEST, by I. Holmes, is the 
stirring story of a boy’s adventures in the days of the Armada. 
The young hero sails from England in the vague hope that he 
may be able to find his elder brother, who has been sent to the 
galleys by the Spaniards. He embarks at Deptford, accompanied 
by his faithful henchman, Hubert, and erelong these two lads, 
together with Dick Royale, the mate, and Will, the captain's 
son, plunge into no end of excit in experiences, besides 1 aving 
their fill of fighting with the “ Yellow Dons.” Finally the long- 
lost brother turns up in the most remarkable manner, and is 
brought home in triumph. The tale is lively and remarkably 
well told, It is illustrated by W. Boucher. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25.) 





THERE is delight in store for the fortunate little girls 
who receive the ‘‘ Princes and Princesses Paper Dolls.” (F. A 
Stokes Company, 


75 cents.) 


A CALENDAR OF ROSES AND PANSIES, drawings by 
Newton A, Wells and Henrietta D, La Frank, is one of the 
prettiest. The flowers are well grouped and broadly painted, and 
would make good models for young water-colorists to copy. The 
price 1s $2. 


THE FOOTLIGHTS CALENDAR FOR 1896 contains 
twelve pictures in colors after water-colors by Miss E. G. Emmet 
The subjects are pretty danseuses in engaging attitudes. January, 
dressed in red, thrums her tambourine; February, in white, 
takes off her mask; March is an odalisque in a pose of the 
shawl-dance; April, a somewhat hilarious bride in white, and so 
on through the series. All are cleverly drawn and very well 
reproduced. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR, 
issued by the same publishers, contains fac-similes of larger and 
more elaborate drawings by Mr. W. Granville Smith, who pic- 
tures a stolen interview between a gallant huzzar and his lady- 
love under the bare branches of February ; a brave Continental 
officer leading his charmer across a small! stream in the August 
meadows, while a lady in a wonderful ball dress leans on the arm 
of an officer of the Life Guards in December. Price, $3.50. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES. 


As has been already said, when the blazon is simply 
a cross, it means the kind in common use, sometimes called the 
Cross of St. George of England. There are many varieties of 
crosses employed in heraldry ; for in the days of the Crusades 
the Holy emblem was seen everywhere and was represented in 
every conceivable manner. For our present purpose, it will be 
sufficient to give, further, only the three kinds illustrated here- 
with : the Maltese Cross or Cross Patée (Figure 55); the Cross 
Fleury (Figure 54), and the Cross Crosslet (Figure 56). 

Derived from the Ordinaries and Sub-ordinaries there are vari- 
ous bearings or varied fields. Of these: 

Paly has the field divided into an even number of pales. Fig- 
ure 58 is blazoned Paly of six, or and azure. 

Bendy has the field divided into an even number of bends. 
Figure 59 is blazoned Bendy of ten, ar. and gules or other 
tinctures. 

Barry has the field divided into an even number of bars. 
Barry Bendy is a 
checker produced by 
lines drawn horizon- 
tally, crossed by 
others crossed diag- 
onally ; that is, a 
compound of Barry 
and Bendy. Paly 

No. 47. Bendy is a checker 
CounTER- produced by lines 
CHANGED. drawn vertically and 

by others drawn di- 
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agonally : a compound of Paly and Bendy. ; 

Lozengy has a field divided into lozenges of alternate tinctures 
(Figure 60). : 

Fusilly is made up in the same way of fusils ; that is, the fig- 
ures are elongated (Figure 61). ; 

Chequée, also called Chequy or Checky, has the field divided as 
in a checker-board, the squares being blazoned of two tinctures 
arranged alternately (Figure 62). d 

Gyronny has a field divided into a number of gyrons—it is usu- 
ally a gyronny of eight, as inthe shield of the Duke of Argyll 
(Figure 45). 

Counterchanged denotes a reciprocal exchange of metal for 
color, and color for metal (Figure 47). i> ; 

Componée or Compony has a field of any charge divided into 
a row of small squares 
(Figure 46). 

Of all the charges rep- 
resenting beasts, the lion 
isthe most common. By 
the simple blazon * Li- 
on” would be meant the 
Lion Rampant (Figure 
52). Thus we see him in 
Figures 51, 57, and 64. 
In Figure 53, we have the 
Lion Regardant, and in 
Figures 49 and 63 Sejant, 
or sitting. In the book- 
plate shown to the left 
we see the Lion Passant, 
which describes the atti- 
tude of the beast when 
walking, with three feet 
placed on the ground, and 
the fourth (the dexter 
forepaw) raised. The 
ILLusTRATION OF Lion PassAnr. tail is curled over the 





ck, 

In the right-hand book-plate the lion is represented rampant 
in the crest and Passant Guardant on the shield, as he also 
appears in the old conventional representation of him shown in 
Figure 50. 

The heraldic lion is symbolical rather than zoological, and 
should be represented as grotesquely fierce. 


BOOK-PLATES. 





THE E. N. HEWINS COLLECTION. 


THERE is much interest over the forthcoming auction 
sale at Libbie’s room, in Boston, of the three splendid albums of 
book-plates formed by Mr, E. N. Hewins, which will have taken 
place before this issue of The Art Amateur is off the press, 
There are over three thousand specimens. The appetite for 
these dainties, no doubt, has been stimulated by the recent de- 
scription of the collection in The Book Buyer. Since the sale of 
the collection of the late James Eddy Mauran, of Newport, 
seven years ago, nothing approaching it, either in number or in 
importance, has come into the market. The Mauran plates were 
slightly more numerous than those of Mr. Hewins. Oddly 
enough, Mr. Hewins was called in to appraise them. And what 
were his figures ? Three hundred dollars!) That was in 1888. 
In this year of grace, 1895, they might be regarded as a bargain 
at many times that sum. The three volumes will be sold in one 
lot. Volume I, containing the English plates, shows: 215 
Jacobean, 213 Chippendale, 181 Ribbon and Wreath, 72 Ladies’ 
Plates, 33. Mantles of Estate, 173 Pictorial, 21 Allegorical, 11 
B .ok-pile, 112 libraries, colleges and societies. Volume II. con- 
tains 1242 English armorial and modern plates. Volume III., 
which will attract most attention, contains 279 early American 
plates, prior to 1800, and about the same number of later dates, 
Among the specimens of American engravers are 17 by the 
Mavericks, father and son; 16 by Hurd; 5 by Dawkins; 2 by 
Paul Revere ; 4 by Callender. There are also examples of Rol- 
linson, Johnson, Akin, Gallaudet, ‘Trenchard, Doolittle, Jocelyn, 
Anderson, and 20 specimens of the delightful contemporary 
work of Mr. FE, D. French. There are 386 foreign plates. 
About 70 plates are dated, the earliest being 1587, and about 125 
are signed, Outsiders who think that there can be no art in 
book-plates will be surprised, perhaps, to learn that among the 
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No. 50, CONVENTIONAL REPRESENTATION OF A LION. 


famous engravers and artists represented in this collection are 
Raphael Morghen, Bartolozzi, the two Bewicks, Gravelotte, Pine, 
Sherwin, R. Mountaine, F. Gardner, B. Cole, Skinner (of Bath), 
J. Mynde, R. Strange, and William Marshall. 





BOOK-PLATE NOTES. 


“IN what way should one keep one’s collection of 
book-plates ?” remains an open question, But more and more 
is the system favored of mounting the labels on stiff paper or 
cardboard, of a tint calculated to show them up well. The great 
advantages of this are that it enables one to handle them with 
freedom and to rearrange ther at pleasure. The chief disad- 
vantage is that there is too much temptation to a friend to avail 
himself of the opportunity to handle the cards to their detriment. 
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W.H.S., of Washington, has the following book- 
plates he wishes to exchange: Washington Library, Edward 
Boyce, Georgetown, D. C.; Patrick Watson, Jno. Seymour 
Clark, Syracuse, N. Y.; Library of J. K. Dawes, Henry W. 
Thomas, J. W. Marshall, Joseph Stewart, W. C. Wilson, C. J. 
Middleton, Dr. S. J. Radcliffe, S. M. Fassett, W. H. Barnes. 
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A “MISS JENKINS, at Bath,” is supposed to have 
been the earliest collector of book-plates in England. In 1820 
she began collecting, and in 1837 her garnerings became the 
nucleus of the collection of Dr. Jackson Howard, now one of the 
largest in that country, 


THE slips of thin gummed paper, such as stamp-col- 
lectors use to fasten their specimens in their albums, are em- 
ployed by book-plate collectors to attach the labels to the mounts. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


TEERE is on exhibition at the Holland Art Galleries 
on Fifth Avenue some excellent examplesof Joseph Israels, Jacob 
Maris, I. Bosboom, and Alma Tadema. Israels’s ‘‘Saying Grace” 
is full of the sympathetic qualitiesfor which the painter is justly 
admired. The subject is a woman of middle age, but worn with 
toil, who sits with hands folded at a table, on which is an 
earthenware bowl of porridge. The gray morning light comes 
through the window, and shows outside a glimpse of an old 
orchard. Another Israels is a life-size study of an old woman, 
broadly painted, but refinedin tone and expression. The picture 
by Alma Tadema is the well-known ‘‘ Egyptian Juggler” per- 
forming before a bevy of Roman ladies in the richly decorated 
atrium of their mansion. Jacob Maris’s ‘‘Gray Weather” is a 
charming view of Dordrecht, the home of Dutch landscape art. 
Besides these masterpieces, the visitor will find a fine collection 
of works in oil and water-colors by Gerke Henkes, of La Hague, 
including excellent sketches of the quaint architecture of his 
country,and character studies of Dutch types, in which line of 
work he is unexcelled in Holland or elsewhere. 
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AT Knoedler & Co.’s may be seen a number of 
water-color drawings of English and Scotch scenery by Mr. 
Sutton Palmer, whose work strikes one as careful and accurate, 
but not specially pleasing either in color or composition. 


VARIETY and popularity are the predominant notes ina 
collection of some two hundred modern American and European 
piantings in oil and wa- 
ter-color now on exhibi- 
tion at the Fifth Avenue 
Art Galleries. Especially 
notable are two examples 
of Madeleine Lemaire, 
one in oiland the other 
in water-colors; ‘* The 
Orphans,” by Kever, an 
uncommonly fine exam- 
pie of his water-color 
manner; the ‘ Rainy 
Day,” an exquisite cattle 
piece, by Horatio Walk- 
er, and several of the very 
life-like flower paintings 
of Paul de Longpré—the 
first, we believe, that have 
been offered at public 
sale. The talented sis- 
ters, Helena and Bertha 
Maguire, are represented 
largely in the collection 
—the former by her well- 
known animal paintings 
in water-color, and the 
latter by her popular 
flower paintings. There 
are several characteristic 
landscapes, in oil and in water-color, by Bruce Crane, and the 
names of Frank Fowler, Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Charles Volk- 
mar, Adrien Marie, Ellen Welby, Patty Thum, Maud Stumm, 
and D. F. Hasbrouck also appear. A novel fcature of the ex- 
hibition is a collection of photogravure proofs, on satin, after 
famous modern paintings. 
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A SMALL exhibition of engravings by Gaillard, at the 
Grolier Club, in November, brought out the fact that some really 
fine proofs of the masterpieces of that greatest of nineteenth 
century engravers have already found their way to this country. 
Among the most remarkable impressions were those of the 
engravings after Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Supper at Emmaus,” tenth 
state, the splendid portraits of Pope Pius IX. and Dom Prosper 
Gueranger, Van Eyck’s ‘*‘ Man with the Pink,” the ‘* Twilight’’ 
of Michael Angelo in the second state, Botticelli’s ‘‘ Madonna 
with Angels,” and Raphael’s ‘* St. George.”” A pencil study of 
an antique head and an etched study of the figure for the engrav- 
ing of ‘* Saint Sebastian”’ were also exhibited. 


THE first of a series of exhibitions of the work of 
American artists in black and white was opened at Keppel’s 
Gallery on October 23d. The artist who was chosen to lead the 
series is Mr. C. Dana Gibson, well known as one of our foremost 
illustrators, ‘To students who wish to acquire a style of draw- 
ing suitable for photographic reproduction the exhibition was 
particularly interesting, as Mr. Gibson has developed an inde- 
pendent style, which has, from an artistic point of view, certain 
positive merits, and from a practical point of view no less posi- 
tive defects. Drawing on a very large scale, he is forced to use 
for his heavier lines some other implement than the pen, and has 
apparently chosen a narrow and very stiff brush; at least, his 
lines have all the character of lines made with a narrow brush, 
in which the ink has been allowed to harden except at the point. 
This ordinarily makes a line not unlike that produced by a broad- 
nibbed quill pen, but two or three times as broad. The depth of 
tone, however, varies in different parts of the line, and occasion- 
ally at the edges appear fine lines or dots made by straggling 
hairs. The flat of the brush or a larger brush is used to fill in 
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blacks solidly, and by using also cross-hatching with an ordinary 
quill or other pen he secures great richness of color in the darks. 
Thus a lady’s hair may be put in with a stiff and rather dry 
brush, the mass of black shade in her dress with a flowing 
brush, and a dark background of nearly equal value with cross- 
hatched lines drawn with the pen. On the hard-faced pens now 
commonly used the various qualities of black thus obtained are 
not altogether lost. Still, the draughtsman is often reduced to 
the expedient of separating his masses of black by a white out- 
line, and when the inevitable return is made to paper of good 
quality this style of work will no longer be available. Mr. Gib- 
son’s manner of treating the picturesque and comical subjects 
which he finds in New York society life is so well known and so 
highly appreciated that we need not refer to it here. 


FOLLOWING the above exhibition came that of Mr. 
Frost’s illustrations to the new edition of ‘* Uncle Remus.’’ Un- 
like Mr. Gibson, Frost charms entirely by his humor and im- 
agination. He indulges in no display of technique, but, whether 
working in pen and ink or in gouache, proceeds by the most 
obvious and simple methods, obtaining results thatare itresistibly 
humorous, and at the same time wonderfully true to nature. It 
is useless to describe his drawings, They must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 


THOSE interested in the modern English school, and 
especially the pre-Raphaelite branch of it, have an opportunity 
to inspect at Wunderlich’s gallery on Broadway a full collection 
of the admirable Hollyer platinotypes and other photographic 
reproductions of the best works of Burne-Jones, George F. 
Watts, the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Albert Moore, and other 
well-known artists. Framed in plain wooden mouldings, now 
and then colored to harmonize with some special subject, these 
prints become objects of high artistic value, and will hold their 
own wherever they may be hung. For a long while they were 
known in this country only to a few connoisseurs, for Mr. Fred- 
erick Hollyer is more artist than merchant ; but, in spite of him- 
self, he is now called on to meet a rapidly growing demand for 
his platinotypes, upon which fact we feel inclined rather to con- 
gratulate the public than Mr. Hollyer, for this shows a healthy 
improvement in the popular taste. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of water-color studies of 
scenery and architecture in this country, Europe, and the Holy 
Land, by Mr. Peter Toft, was shown at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries. They were more interesting from a topographical 
than from an artistic point of view. 


THERE was an interesting exhibition, in November, of 
original embroidery by Mrs. L. Barton Wilson, held at the 
studio of Mrs. Edward Moran, on Fifth Avenue. 


AT the Art Institute of Chicago the present American 
exhibition will be succeeded by one of the work of the Glasgow 
school, the younger and bolder Englishmen who have broken 
away from the numbing grip of the Royal Academy and are 
proving the long-doubted possibility of a vital and original 
British Arts. A showing of the work of Swedish painters, col- 
lected by Zorn, the clever artist and World’s Fair commissioner, 
will also be made. In January the Doré gallery of paintings— 
really enlarged illustrations—which ran along course in Philis- 
tine London, and was afterward tried in New York with very 
little success, will have a six weeks’ season in Chicago. 





NOTES FROM THE ATLANTA FATR. 


A DELIGHTFUL feature of The Woman’s Building is 
the New York room, which, wholly decorated and furnished 
in blue and white by Messrs. Joseph P. McHugh & Co., has 
generously been presented complete by that firm to the city of 
Atlanta. It isa pity that the cold ‘‘ white and gold’’ Mason and 
Hamlin organ there should make a discordant note, as it does, 
with the soft, creamy white of the McHugh decorations. The 
walls are covered with *‘ Old Delft” paper. On the central wall 
hang a number of plates decorated in ‘* Old Delft’’ style, illus- 
trating New York a hundred years ago. Another set shows the 
home of Washington at Mt. Vernon and the various houses in 
which he stayed during the Revolution. The céiling is in blue 
and white, panelled with colonial mouldings, and the windows 
and doors are draped with ‘‘ Liberty’’ tapestries of the prevailing 
color combination. 


Mrs. SARAH W. WHITMAN'S beautiful stained-glass 
window, with its wreath of laurel, lilies, and violets, which was 
at the World’s Fair, is shown in the Massachusetts section of the 
Woman’s Building. 


Miss ELIZABETH B. SHELDON and Miss Temple, 
who decorated the dome of the Woman’s Building, are receiving 
daily congratulations on the success of their undertaking. The 
first named, a daughter of Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, 
Conn., is a graduate of the School of Art connected with the 
Art Museum of Boston. 


ON account of the length of our extended notice of 
the china-painting exhibit at The Atlanta Fair, we must postpone 
its publication until next month. 


AN EXCURSION AMONG THE INDIANS. 


A SUCCESSFUL expedition into the red man’s country 
was recently undertaken by an interesting little Chicago party, 
made up of Hamlin Garland, writer, H. A. MacNeil, sculptor, 
and C. F. Browne, painter. They spent four months principally 
among the Utes, Navajos, Zunis, and Moquis, each man bringing 
back notes and memories many for his winter work. There 
were occasional desertions of the Colorado plains, for mining 
camps or for the Rocky Mountains, so that quick, nervous 
sketches of prospector and cow-boy mingle with carefully studied 
types of chief and squaw. Some of the sculptor’s most interest- 
ing experiments were carried out in the clay used for aboriginal 
pottery. This received in the firing varied tints, recalling those 
of the Tanagra terracottas. At othertimes, his modelling wax be- 
ing exhausted and the base of supplies far distant, he made plas- 
ter with wood-ashes and salt. ° 
The snake dance, the orator, 
the Arizona mesa, aboriginal 
architecture, Indian domestici- 
ties, aged warriors, and young 
girls with heads recalling 
Burne-Jones’s ideals now fill 4 
the studios which painter and 
sculptor occupy side by side. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


SERMON CASE. 





THE sermon-case design should be worked in solid 
feather-stitch, with some rich colorand gold. It is not in good 
taste to execute a design of this sort in any kind of ** haif’’ work, 
Like most church work, it should be completely wrought. Black 
silk velvet is the best material for a case to be used on all occa 
sions, but other colors or materials may be used to match certain 
vestments for special days. A study like this should not be 
undertaken by one who has had only a little practice in em- 
broidery. It requires not only the best work to preserve its 
detail, but it is necessary to bring the needle up in exactly the 
right place the first time, because it mars velvet to prick it. 
Work the fleur-de-lis blossoms in four shades of purple filo. 
Work the rays or veinings, which are in the middle of the large 
petals, in yellow, which will contrast beautifully with the purples. 
Use three shades of soft greens for the grass-like leaves, and 
work them as indicated in parallel lines. Have the lightest 
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DECORATION FOR A CIGAR-CASE IN PYROGRAPHY. 


purple for the parts of the petals that fold over. The bunch of 
lilies in the initial letter must be worked with the greatest care, 
if the character of the flowers is to be kept at all. These lilies 
and the other fine details will be more easily embroidered on a 
silk or satin ground. The little crosses should be done in gold. 
The word ‘‘ Sermons” may be cut from a thin gold-colored silk, 
which has previously been pasted or. a stiff paper, and ‘ap- 
pliquéd ’”’ with a double thread of fine Japanese gold. The en- 
tire work may be outlined with gold or not, as one prefers, 





REPEAT DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THE brocade design affords an opportunity for 
elaborate color combinations, if one wishes to use it in repeat for 
a border, and work it in solid stitchery. It may be done in a con- 
ventional way with parallel lines, as indicated, or it may be used 
as a study for appliqué. It is especially recommended for an 
overlay applique, and embroidered in this broad way would be a 
good decoration for a portiére. Its lines being firm, it would not 
be difficult to cut along them. The lines which complete the 
forms within themselves should be carried out with the couching 
threads. Be careful to start these couching cords at the termina- 
tion of a line or at a base of a form, so that there shall be no 
breaks where they will be noticeable. These silk threads can be 
started and finished by sewing them through the ground material. 
A darned background could be made most effective around this 
drawing, and in that case simple outline would be sufficient to 
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emphasize the forms ; or a long and short stitch border would do 


this, and at the same time give more scope for coloring 


POWDERING FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THE conventional flower spray may be used effec- 


tively as a powdering on large pieces. Almost any color com- 
bination may be selected forit. Several shades of two tones of 
green would bring it out very nicely. In embroidery designs, 


such fine shading as one sees in these flowers is valuable merely 
to show how colors may be used to emphasize certain points, so 
asto give them a special character. They show the general 
effect of a contrast, and may aid the worker in planning a color- 
ing, but they should not be copied in transferring the design to a 
fabric. The stamen-like lines should be worked from the top, 
with the lapping stitches turned over each other in the curves. 
This will raise them nicely. 


DECORATION FOR A PLAT! 


THE rim is to be tinted in maroon (dusted on). The 
scrolls and garlands of flowers coming between the medallions 
are to be put in in raised paste. Model these parts very carefully, 


and after firing, cover solidly with gold, Paint the hawthorn 
blossoms in a white effect. Have afew pink and one or two ruby 


purple ones at the back of the white ones to give a full decorative 
effect. Some of the leaves are done in Moss Green J, others in 
Moss Green V, shaded with Brown Green. Give ashading effect 
to the leaf or blossom in some place with Pearl Gray and Night 
Green. The extreme edge should have a row of raised paste dots 


to look like beading, and a line of gold covering them 


VASE DECORATION, 


THIS vase would look very charming if done in 


Coalport green, with the garlands of roses in raised paste, cov- 
ered afterward in different colored golds. The lower part could 
be left white, with the scroll-work drawn in flat with gold. The 
vase, if treated in Sévres style, should be left white, and the gar- 


lands of flowers could be painted in color. The neck and lower 
part should be tinted a turquoise blue, and the scrolls could be 
put in with raised paste. The handles should be very carefully 
done in gold. 


CUPS AND SAUCERS, 


THESE would be rich if tinted in maroon (dusted on), 
with the flowers and scrolls in raised paste. A Dresden effect 
could be obtained by leaving the china white and painting the 
flowers in natural colors, 


NEW SHAPES IN CHINA AND GLASS. 


THEdisplays of china and glass at the shops just now 
are especially attractive. A tour through the rooms of Bawo & 
Dotter shows an array of novelties that will delight the house- 
keeper. Of lamps specially noticeable are some in cut glass, 


with the pattern picked out in gold; the entire lamp, including 
the shade, is of glass, all decorated in this way Among the 
many kinds of lamps in the Dresden style are some of a new 
color—a dull green, used like china blue. Green is coming into 
favor again everywhere. Of course, one can find everything in 
* Delft,’ both that from Holland and that from France includ- 
ing quaint and primitive animal figures 


There is also a somewhat new ware, being a reproduction of 
the old French of Choisy-le-roi ; the colors are Eastern in chat 
acter, the decorations charming little groups of figures, But the 


most wonderfuland artistic figures are the Meissen groups, de- 


signs which have been reproduced ever since the factories were 


started, nearly two centuries ago. ‘These give the costumes and 
manners of that time. In the perfection and daintiness of the 
work, as wellas in the vigor and spirit of the drawings, this ware 
isremarkable. Thereis dainty ware from Sévres, and dark red, 
striking warefrom Vienna, Ofthe Italian Ginori and Conti Galli 
wares there are most fascinating specimens—copic of both old 
and modern design—and some odd effects, rightly called “‘ me- 
tallique.’’ This reproducing of old designs gives a great variety 
and interest to the collections now made rhe museums have 


been gone through, and reproductions made of their treasures, 
The same firm shows beautiful copies of old German beer- 
glasses, at least a foot high, and decorated with the crest of the 


old German Empire. One admires the skill of the man who 


made them, and the size of the man who used them There isa 
large assortment of plain china for decorating, the newest design 
in which has a delicate arabesque about the edge—a French de- 


” 


sign called **‘ The King. 

The ‘* Napoleon craze’’ which has swept the world of letters 
has even invaded the realm of glass and china. A tour of the 
warerooms of Messrs. Higgins and Seiter will reveal to modern 
republicans the fact that they dine off plates decorated with the 
symbolic laurel wreath and ** N,” and drink from cups sprinkled 
with golden bees. A new and dazzling design in cut glass is 
called the ** Napoleon,” though there is nothing distinctive in it. 
In Bohemian glass, beside the familiar elaborate decoration in 
gold which is still popular, the writer noticed, at the same rooms, 
glass of a beautiful design in green and ruby, deep in color at the 
base, and fading into white at the top, with a cut design picked 
out in gold. There was also a collection of Salviati glass and 
Venetian glass chandeliers, which would appeal to every art lover, 
Among the potteries, Doulton is the favorite, and has the same 
creamy tones as the Royal Worcester, with more artistic work, 
Another English contribution isa new ware called “ Melrose,’’ It 
greatly resembles our American Rookwood pottery. Old Eng- 
lish china is much in vogue now, and people possessed of any 
old pieces, even in ‘‘ cottage” styles and strong colors, can bring 
them into service again, and be happy in knowing that they have 
‘the right thing.”’ 





CERAMIC NOTES. 
THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS 
have taken permanent club-rooms at 22 East 16th Street, where 


they will give an exhibition of their work during the early part 
of December. 





MEssrs. W. H. GLENNY & SONS held an exhibition 
of Decorated China in Buffalo, in October. There were a 
hundred and eight contributors. The exhibition was a very 
successful one, and the work, taken as a whole, was remark- 
ably good. Among the exhibitors were Mrs. 5. S, Frackel- 
ton, Prof. Aulich, Mrs. C. M. Bell, Mr. T. M. Fry, Miss E. 
Spindle, Mrs. C. E Morse, Miss G. Downing, Mrs. I. M. 
Stickney, Mrs. C. R. Morse, 
Mrs. M. H. Caldwell, Mrs. 
McDonald, Mrs. M. Martin, 
Mr. Geo. Collins, Mrs. Grace 
Filkins, Mrs. F. Schuler, Mrs. 
W. Perkins, Miss FE. G. Wil 
son, Mrs. C. Whelpley, Mrs, 
J. M. Hayden, Miss Clara 
Schlegel, Mrs. M. De Garmo, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


Str: Please tell me the requirements of such periodi- 
cals as Judge and Life in regard to pen pictures. What kind of 
paper is it necessary to use? Should the pictures be twice the 
size or not? Should the words be written below or on another 
portion of paper? I have sent in contributions which they say 
**do not meet requirements,”’ but they do not tell me in what 
respect. To my mind, the reason they reject them is that I have 
no name to back me. H. 

You are probably mistaken as to the reason of your lack of 
success. If your contributions are really witty or humorous, 
well drawn and well composed, they would be welcomed by 
either of the publications you name, for the editors are always on 
the lookout for something good and original, no matter from 
whom itcomes. Of course, you must comply with such ordinary 
technical requirements as using smooth white paper or Bristol- 
board and jet black ink, shading only with the point of your 
pen. No ‘‘ wash”? effects are allowed in the usual pen drawing 
for fac-simile reproduction. A wash drawing is generally made in 
pure water-color (sepia, usually) or in gouache (brown, mixed 
with Chinese white). Oil colors (brown monochrome) are also 
used. But all these are for ‘ half-tone” plates, which are more 
expensive than ‘ process” blocks of pen drawings, and, therefore, 
are less welcome to the publisher. “ Half-tone” blocks are often 
used by Life, but by Judge or Puck very seldom. A ‘‘ half-tone”’ 
block may be reproduced from either a large or a small original. 
For the sake of freedom in handling, the artist usually prefers to 
make his drawing of a good size (say, twice as large as the repro- 
duction is to be). A pen drawing is usually most effective, 
reduced by one-third, for reproduction. Write the title or 
“legend ’”’ on the margin of your drawing. 





PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


T. T. J—The background is difficult to manage ina 
portrait. It should, as a rule, harmonize with the flesh tones and 
contrast with those of the costume. As to its value, it must 
never be darker than the principal darks, nor as light as the prin- 
cipal lights of the figure. The illumination can generally be 
arranged so that the light will fall upon that part of the back- 
ground which is opposed to the shadow part of the figure, and 
vice versa. For this it is necessary only that the light should 
come from one side, and that the figure should be at some little 
distance from the background, so that its own cast shadow shall 
not be close to it. If drapery is used for a background, a strong 
fold can be made on the side toward the light, so as to bring a 
vigorous dark against the lighted part of the figure. If drapery 
is not used, the side-wall of the room or the side of a screen in 
shade will do; but it will commonly be necessary to interpose 
some object to break the right line of the junction of the two 
walls, or the two sides of the screen. As regards the body of the 
subject, this contrast with the background may be done away 
with ; but, however subdued it may be, it is almost indispensable 
for the head. It is quite possible to paint a portrait against a 
strong, uniform light. 


W. P.—In painting, in water-colors : Flaxen Hatr.— 
The lights may be formed with Roman Ochre; the shadows 
have often a greenish hue. Auburn and Chestnut Hair.—The 
lights of Neutral Tint inclining to purple, the local color Burnt 
Umber, the shadows glazed with Lake. Bright Red Hair.—As 
it is rarely an object of ambition to possess hair of this color, it 
should be generally somewhat subdued. For the lights, Roman 
Ochre may be used; Venetian Red and Sepia, or Burnt Sienna, 
for the local color; Lake and Sepia for theshadows, Dark Brown 
Hair.—Lights, Purple ; local color, Sepia; shadows, warm. Ra- 
ven Black Hair.—Lights, Neutral Tint; local color, Indigo, 
Lake, and Gamboge, in such proportion as may be required. Gray 
Hair.—Cobalt and Sepia modified, as may be required, with 
Neutral Tint and Burnt Umber. 


P. C. J.—As a general rule, it may be stated that the 
background immediately round the head shouid be lower in 
tone than the half-tints of the face, and lighter than the shades, 
to give air and space—to disengage the head. A perfectly flat 
and unbroken tint may be employed for the relief of a portrait 
with the best effect; but, in general practice, this is to be 
avoided by the student, for whom the safest method will be to 
relieve his heads by a background so broken up as to throw off, 
with various degrees of force, the parts opposed to it. This refers 
only to portions placed in opposition. In dark backgrounds, 
very often, the tone is reduced even to the depth of the hair. 


ART STUDENT.—If the pose is a sitting one, it is best 
to avoid the full-face view ; any other position will give at once 
the triangular arrangement of lines, which is especially desirable 
to give a sufficient appearance of stability. If the pose is stand- 
ing, the accessories of drapery or furniture, or whatever else, 
should be composed so as to form, with the figure, a triangular 
mass, with a sufficiently broad base, say of a width equal to half 
the height of the figure. The effect of light is almost as im- 
portant. 


S. T. P.—It is very difficult to give the exact measure 
in placing a head on paper, as much depends upon the compo- 
sition. We give the following conventional measurement in 
answer to your request: For a life-sized head on a stretcher of 
17 x 20, allow above the top of the head four inches, and at the 
side, in front of the eyes, five inches, For a less than life-sized 
head use the same proportions in relation to the size of the paper. 
Frame with a white mat bevelled on the inside edge. 


O. T. O.—The following tints may be used for the 
complexion of a lady : White, Naples Yellow and Rose Madder— 
the same toned with Ultramarine ; White, Raw Sienna and Rose 
Madder ; White, Naples Yellow and Indian Red ; White and Rose 
Madder ; White, Rose Madder and Light Red ; White, Light Red 
and Emerald Green. White should predominate in all the tints. 


S. S. J.—To represent linen, you may use Ivory Black 
or Blue Black and White, slightly warmed with Umber in the 
markings, and forced yet further with Yellow, or a little Red 
where it approaches the skin or receives warm reflection. 





MINIATURE AND PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING. 
F. V. P. (1).—To prepare a photograph for coloring, 


first take a large brush and wash over tle photograph with clean 
water, to ascertain if it be in aproper state to take the colors. If 
the water runs off the surface unevenly, forming globules, as 
though it were greasy, wipe off the water and then pass the 
tongue from the bottom edge upward over the whole face of the 
picture. Repeat the process twice, and on again trying the 
water, it should lie smoothly over every part. This method cer- 
tainly does not seem very cleanly, but it is preferred by practised 
photograph colorists to the employment of any of the various 
preparations that are sold for the purpose. (2) Whatever may be 
the color of the eyes, do not make it too decided. Cobalt ma 

be modified with Naples Yellow for light blue eyes, and wit 


Sepia for dark. Raw Sienna and Vandyck Brown make a good 
hazel, and a little Vandyck Brown should be used in the blackest 
eyes ; Sepia is usually strong enough to combine with it, with- 
out any black. The pupil wants Sepia alone, or Sepia and 
Black. Letthe high lights be spared, and afterward touch with 
Chinese White if they are to be sharp. A little neutral shade is 
needed on the white of the eyes. Be careful not to make hard 
lines for the eyebrows or lashes. The latter are usually somewhat 
darker than the former. Both, if belonging to adults, corre- 
spond nearly with the hair. Children’s lashes are usually darker 
than their hair. 


L. I. T.—The deep shadows of all draperies in color- 
ing photographs are improved by the addition of a little gum 
water, but this should be used very sparingly. 


OvaL.—(1) Some of the prettiest miniatures are those 
with the dress of white muslin, a pale-colored sash, and a band 
in the hair to match. The flesh color of the neck and arms 
showing through adds to the effect. Brilliant draperies are un- 
suitable for the small space that can be given to them in a mini- 
ature. For a person with a good figure, a dress with soft cling- 
ing folds shows it off to perfection. A fair lady with a white 
dress should have a little blue sky toned down with soft, fleecy, 
gray clouds ; Cobalt should be used for the sky and pearly gray 
shading for the clouds ; this forms the prettiest background im- 
aginable, and isthat in which Cosway and his contemporaries 
delighted. (2) Gum is useful in the painting of the drapery, 
and also in the background ; but this is more for finishing off 
the dress. For materials having a shiny surface it is very desir- 
able; it also gives a firm-looking texture that could not be ob- 
tained without it. 


J. L. T.—A small photograph mounted in the ordi- 
nary way should have thin gum-arabic water or white of egg 
passed over it to keep the oil from being absorbed too much. 
The white of egg is safer, for if the gum-water is too thick it 
will crack and cleave. 


H. E. E.—We cheerfully comply with your request to 
give one or more diagrams locating the principal muscles of 
the human face. It was our intention to give these in our articles 
on ‘* Expression,”’ but in this series we must avoid so far as pos- 
sible goinginto artistic anatomy. Still you are distinctly correct 
in supposing that at least some elementary knowledge on this sub- 
ject is necessary to the proper understanding of the moving 
causes of ‘‘ expression.” The names and functions of the mus- 
cles numbered in the accompanying diagram will be found on 
another page in this present issue of the magazine. 




















THE PRINCIPAL MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN FACE, 


GIVEN IN ANSWER TO H,. E. E. (SEE ALSO ARTICLE ON “‘ EXPRESSION.”’) 


CONTRASTS AND HARMONIES. 


A. R. J.—The following contrast and harmonize: 
Red contrasts with Green, and harmonizes with Crimson. 
“ ed “ 


Green ™ - Yellow. 
Orange “ * * Blue ” “ i a 
Purple ‘ “Yellow " we Crimson. 
Orange 
Yellow ‘“* ‘** Purple - ee 1 and pale 
colors. 
Gold * ** Darkcolors ‘ «Light colors. 
Black ” * i * 6 ‘* Deep colors. 
White ‘“ “ Black, Brown ‘ “* Any color. 





TO PAINT A PLASTER CAST. 


L. C.—To paint a plaster cast, first rub down carefully, 
with a little fine sandpaper, the raised lines that show where the 
cast is joined ; now see that it is free from dust. Then apply 
some boiled linseed-oil, of good quality, with a paint brush 
to every part of the cast. The oil will probably be almost as 
thick as a jelly ; if so, warm it, and it will become sufficiently 
liquid for use. When the oil has soaked in and become dry put 
on one coat after another until the plaster will absorb no more; 
then let the work stand for some hours until quite hardened. It 
is surprising how much oil the plaster will absorb, although some 
parts are more porous than others, which causes an unequal dis- 
coloration ; but this is of no consequence. When dry, proceed 
to paint thinly with any desired hue, mixing turpentine and a 
little drying oil with the colors selected. About three coats of 
paint will be necessary, each coat being allowed to dry thor- 
oughly before the next application. The first coat will barely 
hide the oil stains ; the second should make the work look even, 
and the third and last should impart to it richness, solidity, and 
smoothness. Success depends greatly on painting with the color 
sufficiently thin ; if it is too thick, a patchy, uneven surface will 
be the result, and, worse still, all the delicacies of modelling will 
be lost. The paint should be no thicker than thin cream. Plaster 
casts can be made to look exactly like terra cotta if skilfully 
treated in the manner described; any shade selected can be 
matched. When once a cast has been properly painted, it may 
be washed with impunity. 





COLOR MIXTURES FOR WALLS AND DOORS. 
P. P. S—A good soft green, that may be used in 


large quantities without being glaring, is made with Raw Sienna, 
Green Lake (light), and Venetian Red and White, or another 
shade by Raw Sienna and Indigo. Dutch Pink and White 
(Dutch Pink is much used by paper-stainers, and helps to make 


a number of those soft, light greens used on the grounds of their 
papers), or Raw Sienna, Antwerp Blue, and Burnt Sienna also 
make a good, soft green. A good color, somewhat resembling 
the old tapestries, can be made for a library wall by mixing 
Middle Chrome, Vandyck Brown, and Mineral Green with 
White or Prussian Blue, Ochre, and Venetian Red. A good, 
rich reddish brown may be got with Orange Chrome, Vandyck 
Brown, Venetian Red, and White ; a brighter one, by Vermilion, 
Brown Lake, and Vandyck; rich buff, by Orange Chrome, 
Burnt Sienna, and a little Raw Sienna and White, or Dutch 
Pink, Burnt Sienna, and White; a soft, warm gray, by Indian 
Red, Blue Black, Burnt Umber, and White ; a beautiful clear, 
though rather a cold gray, by Ultramarine and Burnt Umber 
and White ; a rich salmon color, by Middle or Orange Chrome, 
Vermilion and Burnt Sienna with White. You may get a rich 
though somewhat dark effect to a door by painting it a light 
reddish brown, and then stippling over the panels coarsely, so as 
to show the ground, with a mixture of Brown Lake and Van- 
dyck, the stiles to be painted Vandyck, with some Brown Lake 
in it, rather thin, but stippled very closely and finely, sufficiently 
solid, however, to look several shades darker than the panels; 
the prominent parts of mouldings to be the light Reddish Brown 
ground color, and sunk hollows to be Vandyck and Brown Lake, 
quite solid. _A little added ornament on the panels in the light 
brown will give a very rich effect. 





NOT THE “VITRO MOIST WATER-COLORS.” 


“ A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT” writes as follows : 
‘*Tam greatly interested in the Vitro Mineral Water-Colors, which 
Iread of in your magazine. I wrote to a firm of English artists’ 
material dealers for some, and they replied that they did not keep 
them any more, as they had proved a failure. Is that the case ? 
If not, where can I get the colors ?” 

We referred this communication to Messrs. A. Sartorius & Co., 
whose answer we append : 

DEAR SiR: Our Vitro Moist Water-Colors only came into the 
American market a few months ago, and, so far, they have never 
been exported to Europe. No English artists’ materials house 
had them for sale. The English firm you write about probably 
refers to ‘* Mineral Water-Colors,” which were made in Europe 
several years ago, and which, we understand, are now no longer 
in the market. The English artists’ materials firm should be care- 
ful not to confound the old ‘‘ Mineral Water-Colors” with the 
new ‘‘ Vitro Moist Water-Colors for China Painting,’’ which they 
have never kept, and about which they probably know nothing 
at all. Yours truly, 

A. SARTORIUS & Co. 

To the above, we take pleasure in adding that, on all sides, 
we hear only praise for the ‘‘ Vitro Moist Water-Colors.”’ 





CHINA PAINTING. 


CERAMICUS.—After the china has been carefully 
packed in the kiln, the lid of the firing-pot is fitted into its place, 
to protect the china from dust and smoke. Some firers invari- 
ably plaster the lid round its edge after it is fitted on. This is 
intended for an absolute safeguard against smoke, dust and 
the gas that arises from all combustion. Fire clay, plaster of 
Paris, or any similar material may be used for this purpose, but 
no water must be allowed to get into the pot, as dampness is 
most injurious to the success of a firing. 


E. T. J.—The questions you ask are answered in our 
advertising pages. The cuff buttons for china painting are 
made by Bawo & Dotter, but any dealer in artists’ materials 
will supply them. The ‘‘ Grandfather’s Clock’’ is made by the 
Willets Manufacturing Co. (2) The ‘Book of the China 
Painter,’”’ by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, is announced for delivery on 
December 18th. For further particulars, we refer you to the pub- 
lishers’ circular, which will be sent on request. 


BENSON.—It would be hard to give the cost of firing 
china, forso much depends upon the size of the pieces, their 
value, and the degree of difficulty in handling them, that no 
general estimate can be given by us, except that the prices range 
from fifteen cents upward. For further particulars write to 
some of the people advertising in our columns who make a 
specialty of china firing. 


L. R.—To make a color resembling ‘ Delft Blue,” 
take on your palette Deep Blue Green, Dark Blue, and Ruby 
Purple. The Dark Blue is mixed with one sixth of Deep Blue 
Green, and just enough Ruby Purple to darken it. Avoid a too 
generous use of Ruby Purple, as it is a strong color, and too 
much of it will make the mixture too red. Each of these colors 
must be fluxed. If there are to be lighter effects, as in distant 
foliage, use the color thinly, or add a little Pearl Gray. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


JESSIE.—To remove a mounted print from the mount 
without injury to the print is not an easy task. Probably the 
best way would be to place the mounted print in a tray of water, 
with the print uppermost, and allow it to remain until the water 
has penetrated through the mount and softened the paste. The 
process may be hastened by sponging the back of the mount with 
hot water. Some skilful photographers have been known to re~ 
move mounted prints by starting a corner with a sharp penknife 
and then stripping the print boldly from the mount, but the 
practice is not apt to succeed in unskilful hands. 


R. T. J.—If too much oil has been used in painting, 
the picture may become greasy and refuse to take a retouch. 
This greasiness can be got rid of by rubbing the picture carefully 
with sliced raw potato, and then washing off the potato juice 
with a sponge. If the water is repelled from any part, a new 
application of potato is necessary. The potato must, of course, 
be freshly cut, and the picture dry enough to stand rubbing. 


S. M.—The correct shade of green for clothing the 
altar is a pure bright emerald, with less of blue than yellow in it. 
It should be such as will harmonize well with gold and red, and 
upon which blue may be worked without detriment. All these 
qualities may be proved by simply placing several skeins of gold, 
red and blue silks upon different hues of green, and marking the 
effect before deciding upon the material. This test will answer 
well for every color about to be chosen as a foundation for 
needlework. 


E. W.—When painting in oil upon celluloid, it is 
necessary to use a strong drier, made of equal parts of gold size 
and spirits of turpentine. The color is applied thinly with a 
sable brush. 


F. T. M.—If it is not necessary to put in your sketch 
all that you can see, it is equally important not to putin anything 
which you cannot see. It is acommon fault with beginners to 
draw an object as they know it is, rather than as it seems to be 
at the time. Nothing can be accomplished in this way. The 
appearance as it happens to be now—that is what makes the 
effect. That alone, justly rendered, should be your sketch. 
Read the article on ‘‘ Elementary Drawing’”’ on another page.” 
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